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WINTER’S FETE, 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


I woxe, and every lordling of the grove 
Was clad in diamonds, and the lowliest shrub 
Did wear its crest of brilliants gallantly. 
The swelling hillocks, with their woven vines, 
The far-seen forest, and the broken hedge, 
Yea, every thicket gleam’d in bright array, 
As for some gorgeous fete of fairy-land. 
—Ho!—jewel-keeper of the hoary north, 
Whence hast thou all these treasures?—Why the mines 
Of rich Golconda, since the world was young, 
Would fail to furnish such a glorious show. 
The queen, who to her coronation comes, 
With half a realm’s exchequer on her head, 
Dazzleth the shouting crowd. But all the queens, 
Who since old Egypt’s buried dynasty, 
Have here and there, amid the mists of time, 
Lifted their tiny sceptres, all the throng 
Of peeresses, who at some birth-night flaunt, 
Might boast no moiety of the gems thy hand 
So lavishly hath strewn o’er this old tree, 
Fast by my window.— 

Every noteless spray, 
Even the coarse sumach, and the bramble-bush, 
Do sport their diadems, as if, forsooth, 
Our plain republic, in a single night 
Put forth such growth of aristocracy 
That no plebeian in the land was left 
Uncoroneted. Broider’d frost-work wraps 
Yon stunted pear-tree, whose ne'er ripen’d fruit, 
Acid and bitter, every truant-boy 
Blam’d, with set teeth. Lo! while I speak, its crown 
Kindleth in bossy crimson, aud a stream 
Of Tyrian purple, blent with emerald spark 
Floats round its rugged arms:—while here and there, 
Gleams out a living sapphire, ‘mid a knot 
Of trembling r: ies, whose exquisite ray 
O’erpowers the astonish’d sight. 

One arctic queen, 

For one ice-palace, rear’d with fearful toil, 
And soon dissolving, scrupled not to pay 
Her vassal’s life—and emperors of old 
Have drain'd their coffers for the people’s gaze, 
Though but a single amphitheatre 
Compress’d the crowd. But thou, whose potent wand 
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Call’d forth such grand enchantment, swift as thought, 
And silent as a vision, and canst spread 

Its wondrous beauty to each gazing eye 

Nor be the poorer, thou art scorn’d and bann'd, 

*Mid all thy beauty. Summer scantly sheds 

A few brief dew-drops, for the sun to dry, 

And wins loud praise from every piping swain 


For the proud feéte. 


Yet, certes, in these days, 
When Wealth is so esteem’d, that he who boasts 
The longest purse, is sure the wisest man, 
Winter, who thus affords to sprinkle gems 
Mile after mile, on all the landscape rvund, 
And decks his new-made peers in richer robes 
Than monarch ever gave, deserves more thanks 
Than to be called rude churl, and miser old. 
—I tell thee he’s a friend—and Love, who sits 
So quiet in the corner, whispering long 
In beauty’s ear, by the bright evening fire, 
Shall join my verdict. Yes, the King of Storms, 
So long decried, hath revenue more rich, 


Than sparkling diamonds. 


Look within thy heart, 


When the poor shiver in their snow-wreath’d cell, 
Or the sad orphan mourns; and if thou find 

An answering pity, and a fervent deed 

Done in Christ’s name, doubt not to be an heir 
Of that true wealth, which Winter hoardeth up, 
To buy the soul a mansion with the blest. 
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“MARION: 


A TALE OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 


“How severe you are, dear Mamma, upon poor Harry;” 
said Charlotte Ramsay, as the door closed upon the 
retreating form of her brother. “ Harry’s susceptibility 
to beauty, is so excessive, and his imagination so 
vivid, that I pity, more than condemn, his exag- 
gerated boyish enthusiasm.” 

“I do not condemn you, my love, for feeling thus, 
towards your brother, and I, also, pity him; but it is 
my duty, as his only parent, to endeavour to prune 
his faults, and to teach him to control the great and 
prominent weaknesses of his character, I would 
wish my son to be guided more by his reason than 
his senses, and the youth who raves for hours and 
repeats a thousand foolish things, because he has 
been smiled upon by a pair of bright eyes, that have 
nothing to recommend them bué their brightness, will 
be very apt, one day to stake all his earthly happiness, 
upon no better promise, than mere external beauty 
affords.” 

“But, Mamma,” seid Charlotte, looking timidly 
up from her work, “from your remarks, one would 
be induced to believe that you thought beauty and 
good sense, incompatible with each other.” 

“No, not at all, my love! I do not think the 
combination by any means rare, and as far as regards 
temper and disposition, the odds are all in favour of 
beauty. The ill favoured, and consequently, neg- 
lected, are those in whom we should look to find the 
evil propensities of our nature most strongly de- 
veloped. When the world turns our sympathies back 
upon us, it.is not unnatural that they should become 
embittered curdle. Ido not undervalue beauty, 


but I complain, where, as in your brother’s case, a 
pretty face is made an excuse—an apology for the 
absence of every quality of mind and heart, Alas! 
I have seen too many instances of ill assorted mar- 
riages, too many fine minds wedded to folly and 
dullness, not to fear such a fate for my boy, who, 
with all his faults, possesses feelings and intellect, 
deserving a better fate !” 

Mrs. Ramsay threw herself back in her chair, and 
covering her face with her hand, sighed deeply. A 
few moments of silence elapsed, when Emma, 4 
blooming girl of fifteen, stealing to her mother’s side, 
and taking her hand whispered, “ has any thing pained 
you, dear mamma, that you are so sad?” 

“No, my love, no! the subject upon which your 
sister and myself have just been speaking, called to 
my mind, in all its freshness, the history of one, 
whose fate illustrates my remarks. Alas! could we 
but know the secret history of those we meet in 
every day life, how much of good and evil, how 
much heroism, romance and self devotion should we 
find, that in a tale of fiction, we would deem but 
fanciful visions of the imagination ?” 

«Can you not tell us, dear mamma, the history 
you allude to,” said Emma, nestling close to her 
mother’s side. “I am sure I would rather listen to 
you than read the most interesting novel.” 

Mrs, Ramsay kissed the cheek of her own lovely 
daughter, and smiled assent. Emma drew a cushion 
and seated herself at her mother’s feet, while her 
sister, who appeared some three or four years older 
than herself, bent her head over her work, in silent 
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attention; her dark clustering curls, falling over and 
shading a countenance that would have made the 
fortune, of a “ Book of Beauty.” 

It was a cold and stormy night, the rain and sleet 
beat against the closed shutters of the snug drawing 
rcom, occupied by our little group, giving promise of 
an evening. uninterrupted by visitors. The fire burnt 
cheerfully in the grate, the astral lamp shed its bright, 
though mellowed light, upon the table round which 
they sat, and Mrs. Ramsay, shading her face from its 
rays, commenced a tale which she thought might 
convey a salutary lesson to her children. 

« At the age of nineteen, Marion Grantley became 
an orphan! She had several brothers, all of whom 
were much older than herself, but no sister. Her 
brothers were married and had large families, and 
when, at the death of her parents, it became Marion’s 
part to select her future home, she accepted the urgent 
invitation of her aunt, a younger sister of her mother, 
to whom Marion had always been greatly attached, 
and who was also her god-mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benson lived all the year, from 
choice, in the country, at a handsome seat, in the 
neighbourhood of a populous village, not very remote 
from Philadelphia. Mr, Benson was wealthy, but 
had no children; Marion’s decision in their favor, 
was therefore, a source of congratulation to the 
worthy pair. Marion was what the world calls 
plain and uninteresting, with a sallow complexion, 
inexpressive mouth, and a nose that bid defiance to 
all symmetry; her only redeeming features, being a 
pair of intelligent dark eyes, and a profusion of 
glossy, dark brown hair. Her figure, also, was 
clumsy, and an exaggerated sense of her personal 
defects, added awkwardness and shyness to the list. 

It is a fallacious observation, that gracefulness 
and beauty of mind and imagination, extend their 
influence to the body. Byron, whose personal defect, 
it is admitted, on all sides, was but very slight, was 
80 influenced by his sense of it, as to be painfully 
awkward; and “the poet of the heart,” as he has 
been somewhere aptly called, was sadly deficient in 
the “pdetry of motion.” 

But with regard to Marion, whatever was wanting 
in the casket was amply outweighed by the jewels 
within, and if they were little known or valued, a 
pure heart and unruffled sweetness of disposition 
prevented their rusting or corroding from inaction, 

Marion had been, from her earliest years, a shy 
though observant child. She was never seen without 
a book in her hand, and all information that came 
to her, either by eye or ear, fell upon a thirsty soil. 
As she grew in years her intellect strengthened; 
and when those around her, wondered that she did 
not seek the society of companions of her own age, 
they did not see, or rather, could not discern, that a 
want of ungeniality had driven her to lean upon her 
own resources, 

Marion, in consequence, grew up, little understood 
or appreciated. She was warm hearted, affectionate, 
and generous, with a subdued enthusiasm, and latent 
sensibility, that like a healthful and ever changing 
current, kept her feelings from stagnating : while her 
shrinking timidity and reserve, added to her want of 
Personal attractions, concealed, entirely, from obser- 
vation, qualities of mind and heart, that, had she 
been endowed by nature with beauty and its conse- 
quent self-confidence, might have made her a brilliant 
and influential member of society, As it was, with 


an intellect of no common grasp, and feelings and 
capabilities, little known to herself, she retired to the 
country, deeply mourning her late melancholy be- 
reavement, but thankful that she had a quiet place of 
refuge, with those whom she loved and respected. 

Marion inherited, at her father’s death, a handsome 
fortune, and in the society of her two kind relatives 
she lived a contented life; indulging her own quiet 
pursuits, and feeling no desire to wander from the 
cheerful and happy home she had chosen. 

It was about a year after she had removed to Mrs. 
Benson’s, when Mr. Benson received a letter from 
his half brother, Charles Elton, a captain in the 
army, informing him that his health had suffered so 
severely, from the unhealthiness of the climate, at 
the remote post where he was stationed, that he had 
applied for and obtained a furlough to enable him to 
return home, for his restoration. He added, that 
he should set off immediately, travel by easy stages 
and hoped soon to be with them. 

Although distressed at the account which he had 
received of his brother’s health, the announcement 
of this intended visit wae a source of extreme grati- 
fication to Mr. Benson. Charles was his only near 
relation, and though much younger than himself, Mr. 
Benson was warmly attached to him. 

A few weeks of anxious expectation passed slowly 
by, and the looked for guest arrived: but so changed, 
so broken down and miserable, that his brother 
scarcely recognized him! His tall and manly form 
was attenuated and bent with weakness; and so 
feeble and exhausted was he, by the fatigues of his 
long journey, that he was unable to descend from the 
carriage, without assistance. ‘The kind hearted Mr. 
Benson could, with difficulty, restrain his tears, on 
beholding the wreck before him. He whom he 
had parted with, three years before, in the very bloom 
and flower of manhood, was now but a shadow of his 
former self; and as he wrung his hand, he exclaimed 
with emotion, “ My dear Charles, why leave this so 
long—why deceive me so cruelly as to your real 
situation ?” 

Elton smiled, and assured his brother that he 
alarmed himself unnecessarily. “I am only fatigued 
by my journey,” he added, “and a little of my good 
sister’s nursing will soon set me up again.” 

Charles Elton was the son of Mr. Benson’s mo- 
ther by a second marriage. His parents died when 
he was very young, leaving him dependent upon the 
bounty of his elder brother, who had inherited a large 
fortune from kis paternal grandfather. Mr. Benson 
performed the part of an indulgent parent to him, and 
finding him bent upon entering the army, he procured 
for him an appointment to the “ Military Academy.” 
After graduating with high honour, at West Point, 
Charles entered the army as a lieutenant, and had 
but lately received promotion. Banished as he had 
been for three years, to a distant post in the far wil- 
derness, exposed to an insalubrious climate, and all 
the privations of a half savage life, his health became 
impaired, and after several ineffectual efforts to be 
relieved from duty, he returned home, another victim 
to a thankless and ill requited service. 

To all but Marion the announcement of Elton’s 
intended visit had been a source of pleasure. She, 
alone, lamented his coming. Her early recollections 
of him as a handsome, gay young man, whom she 
had met at her father’s table, were not calculated to 
make her look forward with composure, to this inter- 
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ruption of their quiet life; and, like all persons 
governed by that demon “mauvaise honte,” she 
dreaded the constant presence of a stranger. 

But when he came, so different from what she had 
expected, her fears vanished! How could she stand 
in awe of one so helpless? She could feel for him 
nothing but the deepest commiseration, as he lay day 
after day stretched upon a sofa, tov wretched to 
observe her, or notice any thing that was going on. 
Insensibly she glided into the office of chief nurse; 
for with many duties to perform, that engrossed 
much of her time, Mrs. Benson would beg Marion to 
sit with Charles, see that he had his different medi- 
cines at the proper hours, and that he took the 
required nourishment; and, as he gained strength, he 
would himself beg her to read to, or play for him. 

If any one had told Marion, a month before, that 
she would have forgotten her nature so far as to 
become the almost constant companion of one whose 
coming she had so dreaded; that she would have over- 
come her timidity sufficiently to read to him, and 
even play and sing for him, she would not have 
believed it! But so insensibly had it all come about, 
so unwittingly had her gentle nature led her to 
attempt to alleviate the ills which it pained her to 
see, that she was utterly unconscious of the change; 
and in ministering to his wants, when he was help- 
less and dependent, she came to replying to his 
remarks, first uttered in listless apathy, and after- 
wards, as health began to dawn, with the animation 
of returning life. 

A quiet smile was often called up in the face of 
Mr. Benson, on entering the cheerful sunny breakfast 
room, where the invalid was generally to be found, 
reclining upon a singularly comfortable and capacious 
old sofa, to see Marion, quite, unconscious, buried in 
the recesses of an easy chair, drawn up alongside of 
the sofa, reading some amusing or instructive book, 
aloud, for the benefit of the invalid; or, at times, but 
this was when strength and health began to visit 
him, with the book half shut, and resting on her 
knee, listening intently to his remarks and criticisms; 
or, as it would often happen, digressing from the sub- 
ject, with recollections and illustrations of persons and 
things he had himself witnessed. Elton was a man 
of literary tastes and habits, which, grafted upon the 
well disciplined education he had received at the 
national academy, had added to his scientific acquire- 
ments a fund of varied information. 

This accidental domestication with one so different 
from all she had been accustomed to, opened to 
Marion a source of new delight! Thoughts, feelings, 
and sentiments, to which she had heretofore found 
no answering tone, except in books, now experienced 
a ready sympathy. She was happier than she had 
ever been before, and no intrusive self-inquiry ever 
startled her into analyzing her own feelings. It may 
seem unnatural that Marion should have so far for- 
gotten her accustomed shyness, as she appeared on 
this oecasion to have done. But it must be recol- 
lected that it was under unusual circumstances. Had 
Charles Elton appeared at Mr. Benson’s the lively, 
handsome, agreeable Captain Elton her imagination 
had painted him, he might probably have died in utter 
ignorance of the sound of her voice; but, coming as 
he did, her fears were all disarmed, and from the 
listlessness of ill health, their intercourse partook of 
the subdued nature of her character. 

If Marion had been 2 handsome girl, it is most 


probable their intimacy would never have assumed 
the quiet, passive form, it had done, for Elton was an 
enthusiastic admirer of beauty; but satisfied of 
Marion’s want of personal attraction, his gallantry 
was not called forth, and he accepted her good 
offices, with simple gratitude—appreciating in her, 
nevertheless, as every man of sensibility must do, 
the unselfish and beautiful spirit of woman, in the 
hour of pain and sickness, Thinking of her only, 
as an intelligent, rather reserved good young woman, 
if, at moments, some sudden burst of enthusiasm, or 
remark that evinced intellect and observation of 
uncommon depth, escaped her, it was noticed with a 
feeling of pity, that one so endowed, should be so 
unfortunately plain. 

Shrinking from observation as she did, their inter. 
course as far as regards Marion, was singularly apart 
from self; and seated always in a position to be out 
of the range of his gaze, where she could see and 
not be seen, she passed many of those hours, which 
coloured all her after life. 

As the season advanced, and the cheerful spring 
settled into summer weather, Elton was able to leave 
the house, and wander about with the inspiration of 
returning health. But Marion’s ‘occupation was 
gone’—and as she returned to her former habits, 
she often checked a sigh of regret, at what with the 
plausibility of self delusion, she called, the termination 
of her useful labours. 

Marion was not one of those romantic young 
ladies, who make it a business to afficher their exu- 
berant sensibility, on all around. She had never 
vowed an eternal friendship, in her life, and knew 
nothing of the jargon of sympathetic souls. But, in 
the pure recesses of her heart, there lurked that 
sweet and natural impulse which the Great Being has 
placed in all his creatures, that, like the young vine 
casting forth its tendrils, asks for something to cling 
to, something to lean upon; and unknown to her- 
self, the last few weeks had entwined round every 
fibre of her heart, the image of one, who thought 
not of her! who valued her not! 

As every day confirmed the health of Charles, 
Marion’s usual awkwardness and reserve returned; 
and he would often rally her, upon the want of in- 
terest in her patient—for with the subtle selfishness 
of man, he missed with a feeling of discomfort, the 
constant devotion of the woman he so far under- 
valued, and felt the absence of that stimulus which a 
mind congenial to his own had produced. 

It was now the latter part of June, and the weather 
had become very hot. At this period of the year, 
families residing in the country, from some myste- 
rious cause, generally find their town friends uncom. 
monly demonstrative in their friendship; and as 
Mrs. Benson’s handsome establishment, commodious 
house, and rather superior style of living, presented 
unusual attractions, she never was without a supply 
of friends, whose periodic attacks of affection, ex- 
hibited themselves in the shape of a long visit. 

Mr. Benson’s residence was situated not half a 
mile from a broad river, a fine canal and a much 
travelled railroad; and as an ingenuous old lady once 
observed to her: “You could not, my dear ma’m, 
be more delightfully fixed—for no matter how sick 
your friends may be, or how many children they 
may happen to have, they can always get to you 
with little or no trouble, and very slight expense.” 

Mrs, Benson accordingly received a letter from one 
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of her oldest (summer) friends, announcing, as she 
had done for years, her intended visit; but not 
altogether in the same terms as formerly. 

Mrs. Wendal was a widow, in rather straitened 
circumstances, and being childless, she had hereto- 
fore come, unlike most misfortunes, singly! But this 
time she informed Mrs. Benson, it would not be the 
case. An only brother, who had resided all his life 
at the South, had died, and left his daughter to her 
care; and urged by her strong friendship for Mrs. 
Benson, (and a little of the thermometer) she was 
desirous of presenting to her, her precious charge. 
The Thompsons, the Joneses, and the Smiths, she 
added, had all pressed her to join their several parties, 
to the different ‘watering places; but she could not 
be so ungrateful to her dear Mrs. Benson, (nor, she 
might have added, so forgetful of her purse,) as to 
think of presenting her sweet Amelia to the world, 
before she had become acquainted with her Aunt’s 
oldest friends, 

Mrs. Wendal was a shrewd woman, and maneu- 
vred all her plans with an ingenuity, that, exerted in 
a better cause, would have done her credit. 

«Dg not go out, my dear Charles,” said Mrs. 
Benson, one afternoon, seeing Captain Elton about 
to leave the room, with his hat in his hand. “I expect 
Mrs. Wendal in this afternoon’s boat, which must 
soon arrive, and I want you to stay and assist me to 
welcome her ?” 

In the course of half an hour, a hack rattled up 
the avenue, and Mrs. Wendal’s sharp visage was 
seen peeping from the window. 

« How are you, my dear friend?” she exclaimed, 
embracing Mrs. Benson, who had stepped out into 
the piazza to meet her. “ My dear Mr. Benson, so 
glad to see you—Amelia, my love, Mr. and Mrs, 
Benson—Oh! such a tedious passage—full three 
hours I assure you—landing in such a bustle! 
waiters so insolent! baggage in such confusion! 
hackmen so exorbitant! My dear sir, do settle with 
that fellow for me? Three quarters,” she added, 
lowering her voice, and bending towards Mr. Benson; 
“I made the bargain before we started, a quarter a 
piece for Amelia and myself, and a quarter for the 
trunks and bandboxes—-My dear Miss Grantley,” 
advancing into the parlor and keeping up her running 
fire, “ how are you ?—looking charmingly, really—a 
little thin, eh ! have brought you a young companion 
to cheer you up.” 

“Captain Elton,” said Mrs. Benson, seeing her 
friend brought to a stand by this unlooked for appa- 
rition, ‘Mrs. Wendal, Charles.” 

“ My dear Captain Elton, delighted to see you— 
Haven’t seen you since you were a boy—knew your 
parents very well—charming woman your mother— 
Amelia, where are you, my love? My niece, Miss 
Arden, Captain Elton ; Amelia, Miss Grantley—dear 
me, how fatigued I am! and how hot it is!”—and 
she continued her senseless chattering, as if she alone 
possessed the exclusive patent for the use of her 
tongue; whilst Mrs. Benson, all unmindful of her, 
gave orders for some refreshments for her guests. 

It must not be supposed, that all this time, Miss 
Arden was unnoticed. ‘There was one happy cir- 
cumstance attending Mrs, Wendal’s infirmity of 
speech: it was of very little importance whether you 
listened or not; replies, indeed, being but idle inter- 
Tuptions, 

As Miss Arden threw aside her large travelling 
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bonnet and veil, Marion gazed at her, and thought 
she had never seen any thing so perfectly beautiful. 
Her figure was small and sylph-like, her complexion 
dazzlingly fair, and her teeth like ivory; a pair of 
liquid blue eyes, and a profusion of golden hair, com. 
pleted a picture, which resembled more the dream of 
a poet than a creature of this every day world! 

And what did Captain Elton think? ‘That we 
cannot say. One fact, however, has been ascertained, 
he forgot all about his intended walk ! 

When girls of similar age, standing, and pursuits, 
are domesticated beneath the same roof, it follows, 
almost always, as a matter of course, that some de- 
gree of intimacy should spring up between them; 
but this was not the case with Marion and Miss Ar. 
den. A fortnight had elapsed since the arrival of 
Mrs. Wendal, yet Marion and their younger guest, 
were as much strangers to each other, as on the first 
day of their arrival. Marion, from the natural kind- 
liness and warmth of her heart, as well as from a 
feeling of hospitality, made every advance to Miss 
Arden which her shy nature allowed; but all in 
vain. A vacant and artificial smile, a cold dis- 
senting “thank you, Miss Grantley,” was all the 
reply she received to her repeated offers of service; 
and she finally gave up all idea of aiding in her 
amusement, or of receiving a return. Smooth, cold, 
and quite as impenetrable as marble, she was ever 
the same; no impulse appeared to qticken into 
gaiety, no feeling to depress into sadness, the even 
current of her mind. With some interminable piece 
of work, ever in her hand, she would sit listening 
and replying to her aunt, in a manner, that, did it 
not spring from evident inclination, would have ap. 
peared like the most exemplary patience. 

One member alone, of the little circle, possessed 
the power of calling forth, in her, the slightest ap- 
proach towards animation. For Captain Elton there 
was always a ready smile, and his presence was al- 
ways required to arouse her from her state of frozen 
apathy. For him, alone, did she ever touch the 
piano, for him alone was the endless work ever laid 
aside; and no day was too damp, no evening too 
dewy, if Captain Elton suggested a walk ; while poor 
Marion, who had tried in vain to infect her with her 
passion for the open air, had never been able to 
tempt her beyond the garden gate. 

Whether Captain Elton was unconscious or not, 
of the magical effect of his presence, we cannot say. 
Perhaps he was, for love is professedly blind; and 
Captain Elton, there could no longer be any doubt 
of it, was deeply in love with Miss Arden, His 
health could not now be considered an excuse for re- 
maining always at home; yet he was ever there. 
Society, his profession, all the varied claims upon his 
time and attention, were entirely forgotten in his de- 
votion to this beautiful vision, which had so lately 
dawned upon him. 

Mr. and Mrs, Benson had never been in so ungra- 
cious a mood; never had felt themselves s@ tho- 
roughly uncomfortable, as at present. The one be- 
cause he had taken an unconquerable aversion to 
their beautiful guest; the other, because Miss Arden 
was interfering with one of her dearest and most 
cherished plans. Mr. Benson bluntly informed 
Charles, that he thought a trip to the Virginia Springs 
indispensably necessary to the perfect restoration of 
his health, and urged him to go; while Mrs. Benson 
warmly echoed her husband’s opinion, and took the 
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opportunity of Miss Arden’s absence from the room, 
to draw a comparison between her musical talents 
and those of Marion, not at all to the compliment of 
the former, as may be supposed. 

. And what did Marion think of the events around 
her? Poor Marion, it would be hard to tell. With 
a very natural cowardice, she strove not to think 
about it. She suppressed every sigh that arose for 
the past, checked every impatient wish that pictured 
to her the departure of their guests, and the return 
to the calm enjoyment of their quiet home, once 
more. She blamed herself for not seeing virtues, 
where she could only detect coldness of heart, and 
vanity: and for a want of charity, in thinking Miss 
Arden narrow minded, selfish, and ill-tempered. “I 
dare say I shall like her better bye and bye,” sighed 
she—* she does not care for my society now, Cap- 
tain Elton is so lively and agreeable.” 

Mrs. Wendal was the only one of the party, who 
appeared entirely unmoved by some unusual feelings. 
She talked as incessantly as ever—more uninterrupt- 
edly, certainly; and if you did accidentally catch her 
keen little eyes glancing over her spectacles now and 
then, at Captain Elton and Amelia, it certainly could 
mean nothing; for how could any one talk so ener- 
getically on one subject, and have their mind en- 
grossed by another? 

Several uncomfortable weeks passed by, when one 
evening, MF. Benson entering alone into the parlour 
where the family were assembled for tea, begged 
Marion to make tea; her aunt, he said, felt indispo- 
sed, and begged to be excused. 

Marion took her aunt’s place at the tea table, and 
began its duties, impressed unconsciously with the re- 
straint which seemed to have fallen on all. Even 
Mrs. Wendal, after a few ineffectual attempts to 
carry on a conversation, was mute. Mr. Benson ate 
his toast in silence, and soon left the room. Cap- 
tain Elton was so distrait, that he forgot even the 
little courtesies so habitual to him; while Miss Arden 
played with her spoon, and was evidently trying, in- 
dustriously, to decipher the figure in the damask 
table cloth. 

So soon as this uncomfortable meal was over, 
Marion arose to go to her aunt; but as she passed 
through the hall to go up stairs, Captain Elton, who 
was standing at an open door leading to the garden, 
called to her: “Will you take a turn in the garden 
with me, Miss Grantley?” he said—*I have some- 
thing to say to you, and will not detain you long.” 

Marion acquiesced, and accompanied him to the 
garden. They walked some distance from the house 
in silence. At length Marion turned to him an in- 
quiring look, which he answered by saying, 

« My sister has a head-ache, I believe.” 

“Ido not know,” replied Marion; “I have not 
seen her, and was going to her when you spoke to 
me. I was not aware of her indisposition, until Mr, 
Benson mentioned it at tea.” 

“« have a great deal of influence over my sis- 
ter, Grantley; I believe—that is—I mean, my 
sister speaks to you very unreservedly on all sub- 
jects.” 

Marion, at a loss to know what could be the aim 
of a conversation thus opened, hesitated in her re- 
—— Captain Elton, in a hurried voice, con- 


« You must think my conduct very strange, Miss 
Grantley, very strange; but I hope you will make 


every allowance for me, I am very uncomfortably 
situated—I want a friend, and knowing the disinte. 
rested kindness of your nature, I have thrown myself 
upon you for aid. My brother,” he pursued, in a 
more agitated voice, “is unkind, ungenerous; I have 
never known him so before! God knows how truly 
I love and revere him! But he should not expect 
me to sacrifice all my earthly happiness to his preju- 
dices. I would do any thing in the world to gratify 
him, make any sacrifice but this! Yes! I am sure 
it is nothing but idle, unfounded prejudice, that has 
warped his better judgment so entirely. You will 
think me wild, Marion, I fear; but I know you are 
a kind friend. Will you speak to my sister for me, 
and beg her influence with my brother? If you 
plead my cause, I know you will succeed with her, 
and my brother too; indeed, Edward has great re. 
liance on your judgment.” 

Marion was bewildered. She could not compre. 
hend the scene at all; and without understanding ex- 
actly why, she felt agitated, and as they approached 
the house, she became anxious to go in, but she 
could not do so without making some reply, and in 
a hurried manner said: . 

“I should be very happy to serve you, Captain 
Elion, if it were in my power to do so; but I am 
sure you require no advocate with my aunt. See her 
yourself, and whatever the matter may be in which 
you desire her good offices, I am sure she will aid 
you quite as readily, as if you confided it to me.” 

“Oh! no, no, indeed you are mistaken. I begged 
to speak with her but for a moment, this evening, 
and she excused herself. I am sure she has taken 
up my brother’s prejudices against Amelia. Indeed, 
my dear Marion, to speak candidly, I fear Mrs. Wen- 
dal may insist upon Amelia’s breaking our engage. 
ment when she discovers my brother and sister’s 
repugnance to it, and I depend upon you to soften 
their feelings towards her.” 

It was fortunate for Marion, that at this moment 
Mrs. Wendal stepped off the piazza, and joined them. 
Without making any reply, she entered the house, 
and with trembling steps proceeded mechanically to 
her aunt’s room. 

“Marion, my child, what is the matter?” ex. 
claimed Mrs, Benson, as she gazed upon the death- 
like face of her niece. 

Marion replied not, but stood staring wildly around 
her, pressing her hand to her forehead, in an atti- 
tude of bewilderment ! 

“What is the matter, Marion?—speak!” said 
Mrs. Benson, rising from the sofa, in alarm, “Has 
any thing happened to my husband; to Charles?” 
But ere she reached the spot where she stood, Ma- 
rion fell senseless on the floor. 

With great presence of mind Mrs, Benson rang 
for a servant, lifted her upon the sofa, and after cau- 
tiously questioning the woman, dismissed her; seat- 
ing herself by Marion, whose senses were in a short 
time restored. 

What occurred in the conversation that followed, 
we cannot say. Painful it was, no doubt! The 
deep and stifled sobs which burst forth at intervals, 
spoke of sorrow and distress, while the low murmut- 
ing voice that rose in tenderness above all, told of 
sympathy and consolation. 

When Mrs. Benson had prevailed upon Marion to 
retire to bed, she sat by her till she fell asleep; then 
softly leaving the room, she sought her husband. 
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For some time they conversed together, after which 
Mrs. Benson proceeded to Mrs. Wendal’s apartment. 
A few minutes sufficed to execute her errand. “Cir- 
cumstances,” she said, “of a private nature, rendered 
it necessary that Mr. Benson and herself should de- 
part immediately for the north, and it was not in her 
power to extend her hospitality to Mrs. Wendal and 
Miss Arden, any farther at present. 

Accordingly, at an early hour on the succeeding 
morning, Mr. and Mrs. Benson, and Marion departed 
for the north, avoiding any farther leave taking of 
their guests, and without any explanation whatever 
with Captain Elton. 

It is not my purpose, my dears, said Mrs. Ram. 
say, to follow step by step, Marion’s career; but to 
set before you only those prominent events in her 
life, which will best illustrate her character and hum- 
ble history. I have but badly described Marion, if 
it could be supposed that she was one who would 
permit herself to give way to idle sorrow or regrets. 
The truth, once revealed to her, she set steadily to 


work to subdue feelings, which from that painful mo- 
ment she knew to be unavailing. The instant which 
flashed upon her the knowledge of her unfortunate 
attachment, tolled also its knell; and though there 
were moments, when memory bringing up all the 
past, would sweep away the efforts of days, still she 
struggled on, and for the sake of those kind friends 
who watching over, seemed also to rest upon her, 
as the chief solace of their lives, she entered into all 
the amusements and schemes which their active af- 
fection suggested for her diversion, during their 
journey. And at the expiration of three months, re- 
turned to her home tranquil and cheerful, if not 
happy. 

Nor did she suffer that tranquillity to be disturbed 
by the intelligence received a short time after their 
return, from Captain Elton, announcing his speedy 
marriage with Miss Arden; but strove, though with 
a vain endeavour, to induce Mr. Benson to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MARCO VISCONTI. 


Marco Visconti, in merit, succeeds to Manzoni’s 
novel, The author of this tale, Grossi, has been 
long favourably known to the Italian public, by his 
poetical romances—ZIldegonda and I Lombardi alla 
prima Crocciata, The success of his novel was, in 
some degree, owing to his previous reputation, though 
its merits are alone sufficient to secure popularity. 
The period to which his story refers, is the fourteenth 
century, during the struggles occasioned by the rival 
factions of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, and the 
schism in the church. Pope John XXII, had ex- 
communicated Matteo Visconti, the father of Marco, 
and laid Milan under an interdict. Louis of Bavaria 
who had given offence to the Pope, by assistance 
rendered to the sovereign of Milan, had been also 
visited by excommunication; but having descended 
into Italy, and caused himself to be crowned at Rome, 
he, in his turn, solemnly pronounced sentence of de- 
position against Pope John, and appointed Nicholas 
V. his successor. Of course, the Ghibelline party, at 
the head of which was the lord of Milan, declared 
for the Antipope, who removed the interdict from the 
city and territory. But the remote parts of the 
country exhibited reluctance to change their faith, 
and refused to open their churches to the ministers 
of the new pontiff. Retaining their allegiance to the 
Visconti, they yet were unwilling to acknowledge 
any other spiritual sovereign than John XXII. The 
inhabitants of Limorta, a small district on the lake 
of Como, were among the adherents to the ancient 
cause. This district was a feudal territory of the 
monastery of St. Ambrose; the then Abbot had ap- 
pointed a rude and unprincipled man, one Pelagrua, 
as his factor, at Limonta, who pretended to discover 
from some old deeds, that the Limontese were not 
vassals merely, but serfs of the monastery. The 


spirited inhabitants refuse submission to this claim ; 
and as there is a lack of sufficient evidence on either 
side, it is determined at Bellano, where the cause is 
judged, that the question shall be decided “ by judg- 
ment of God,” after the manner of that superstitious 
age. The trial by combat is chosen; the champion 
of the monastery selected, and Lupo, son to the 
falconer of the Count di Balzo, volunteers in the 
cause of the people. The day of trial arrives; and 
the question of liberty or slavery for the Limontese 
is decided by the complete victory of their champion. 
At the same time the other characters of the tale are 
introduced; the Count di Balzo, his wife Ermelinda, 
and their daughter Bice or Beatrice ; with the young 
Cavalier Ottorino Visconti, the kinsman and adherent 
of Marco, who soon becomes enamoured of the 
beautiful heiress of the Castle di Balzo. 

New disturbances among the Limontese, and the 
prospect of severe revenge on the Abbot's part, for 
their contempt of his orders, and disregard of the 
dignity of his agent, render a residence in the vicinity 
dangerous; and the Count and his family are invited 
by Marco Visconti to take up their abode in Milan. 
There, the chief, who had in youth been a lover of 
Ermelinda, falls in love with her daughter Bice; and 
jealousy leads him to treat Ottorino, her betrothed, 
with a harshness that deeply wounds the y: { 
valier. Discovering the hopelessness of his passion, 
in a paroxysm of rage he not only forbids the Count 
to receive Ottorino as his guest, but employs an 
agent to prevent the marriage. Marco departs for 
Lucca; his unprincipled kinsman, Lodrisio, finds out 
the secret marriage of Bice and her lover; and aware 
of the passion of his Jord for the maiden, hopes to 
obtain influence over him by getting her into his 
power. For this purpose, he, in concert with Pela- 
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grua, decoys the young couple by means of a pre- 
tended letter from Marco, into his castles; imprisons 
Ottorino at Castel Leprio, and detains Bice and her 
_o— at Rosate, a strong hold under the charge 

f Pelagrua. Ermelinda, who believes Visconti 
guilty of the abduction of her daugghter, contrives 
to have a letter sent to him, through the agency of 
Lupo, to Florence, appealing to his feelings for a 
mother’s anguish, and imploring the restoration of her 
child. , 

Marco’s indignation at the fraud practised in his 
name, knows no bounds. He hastens to Milan; 
thence to Rosate; but his good resolutions are too 
late. The unhappy girl is found insensible in a vault 
of the castle, where she had wandered in endeavour- 
ing to escape. She is, indeed, restored to the arms 
of her parents and her husband; but expires in a few 
hours. Marco seeks revenge on Lodrisio, the guilty 
author of this deed of villany, but is betrayed by him 
into the power of Azzo Visconti, who is exasperated 
against him by false accusations. In the castle of 
Azzo he is basely murdered. Ottorino departs for 
Palestine. Bice is buried at Limonta, where her 
parents continue to reside, 

This is a sketch of the domestic incidents of the 
story; others are interwoven, highly graphic and in- 
teresting, which give us a vivid picture of those times; 
such as the tumult before the church in Mouza; the 
spirited account of Lupo’s deliverance of his fellow 
townsmen from the soldiers of the monastery; the 
scene of his imprisonment and reprieve, and the 
attempt of the Germans, aided by Lodrisio’s treason, 
to surprise the city of Milan. The episode of Michel 
the waterman, and his son, who is drowned in a 
shipwreck of the Count’s family on the rocks of 
Como, is deeply touching. 

We translate the following description of the 
combat between Lupo and the champion of the 
monastery. 

“The two combatants placed themselves opposite 
each other ; one at each extremity of the lists. Both 
wore leathern breeches, tight from the waist to the 
ancle, and terminated by red buskins; the shoulders 
and arms were naked. Each had, in the left hand, 
a wooden shield, squared at the ends, slightly hol- 
lowed in the middle ; and in the right, a massive and 
knotty oaken club. 

“ Ramengo de Casale was, apparently, about thirty 
five years of age, robust, with broad chest and shoul- 
ders ; stout necked, with short and brawny arms, his 
hair red, thick and rough. Lupo, more gracefully 
proportioned, was full a head taller, handsomer, and 
more agile than his opponent; but his more symme- 
trica! limbs were far from promising the strength of 
the other’s herculean frame. 

“Silence prevailed throughout the concourse; the 
spectators farthest from the field were mounted on 
chairs, and benches, and tables; the balconies and 
roofs were crowded with human beings. Every eye 
was on the two champions; every heart beat. 
The feelings of the majority were enlisted on the side 
of Lupo, partly from the justice of the cause he was 
to vindicate, partly from the sympathy which his 
well proportioned figure and fine animated counte- 
nance awakened at first sight. The young Limon- 
tese, who stood with his back towards the church, 
lifted his eyes to the palace of the archbishop, and 
seeing the Count, Ottorino, and Bice, saluted them 
with a slight inclination of the head, then looking 


down, he turned a moment to his father who stood 
behind him; his glance seemed to say, * Leave all to 
me, and have no fears.’ 

«“ The trumpet gave the last signal, and the com. 
batants advanced with measured and cautious steps, 
each covering his head with the shield, and waving 
his weapon threateningly in the air. When they 
reached the centre of the lists, Ramengo took his 
stand; placing one foot in advance of the other, 
and inclining somewhat to the right, he fixed himself 
firmly to await the assault. Lupo began to tempt 
him with various feints, moving rapidly around him; 
but he, expert in the science, and resolved to let his 
adversary waste his strength in the attack, did no 
more than wheel round, describing the circumference 
of a circle with his right foot, of which circle his left 
was the axis. Thus he warded off successfully, now 
with his club, now with his shield, every blow of 
Lupo, with an ease and dexterity, with an air of 
composure and tranquillity which astonished the 
spectators. But when Lupo in hurling a blow at him, 
left his side uncovered, seizing the moment, he brought 
him such a back stroke as would have demolished 
his ribs, had not the young man suddenly leaped 
backward with the agility of a cat. The weapon 
grazed his skin, and whirled round with a whizzing 
noise that sounded to the heart of poor Ambrose, 
who became pale as death. 

«The multitude who took part with the Limon. 
tese drew an unfavourable augury from the incident, 
and began to tremble for their favourite. But Lupo 
infuriated by the danger he had escaped, and burning 
with shame, returned to the assault with greater 
vigour than ever, so that Ramengo, sorely pressed in 
front, was compelled to give way, and could no longer 
preserve in his defence, his former measured coolness; 
so rapid was the tempest of blows, so violent the 
force with which his opponent rushed upon him. Yet 
so crafty was the champion of the monastery, and so 
dextrous his management, that he was able once 
more to avail himself of a false movement of his 
antagonist, and bring him another blow that broke 
his shield in the midst. Lupo felt his hand benumbed, 
and the shield giving way; throwing the now useless 
implement on the ground, he grasped the club in 
both hands as in desperation, and swinging it high 
above his head, with his whole strength brought down 
a tremendous blow on the head of his adversary. 
Ramengo was prompt to interpose his shield, but the 
massive weapon descended with such furious force 
that the shield itself struck his head; he was com- 
pletely stunned; he heard a rushing in his ears, his 
sight failed him ; his knees shook under him; he tot- 
tered, and then fell backwards on the ground, to all 
appearance lifeless, But, whether by an instinctive 
movement, or by chance, he fell upon his left side, 
resting on his arm, while his head leaned on the 
shield, without touching the sand. 

“The father of Lupo had done nothing all this 
time, but accompany with eye and countenance, with 
his whole body and his whole soul, every movement 
of his son. Now, drawing his head between his 
shoulders, he contracted his whole bulk, and writhed 
himself into various attitudes, as if to shun a blow 
directed at him ; now planting his foot on the ground, 
and grasping with all his force the railing against 
which he leaned, he raised himself upright, as if 
give greater force to a blow which his son aimed 3 
his adversary. When at last he saw Rameng? 
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stretched on the earth, he lifted his eyes to heaven, 
and gazed round him with a bewildered air. 

« At the instant burst forth shouts like peals of 
thunder; and the half deafened Ambrose was enabled 
to exult in the triumph of his son. * Long live Lupo! 
long live the falconer’s son ! long live the Limontese ! 
was heard from every quarter.” 

The description of a patrician combat, in another 
portion of the book, must be placed beside the above. 
The tournay is given in honour of Azzo Visconti, 
nephew to Marco, and hereditary lord of Milan. The 
following is a sketch of this individual. 

« When he was seen approaching, there arose here 
and there cries of Viva Azzo! Long live the Impe- 
rial Vicar! the sovereign of Milan!’ but the shouts 
were feebly uttered ; an indistinct murmuring drowned 
the voices, and at length rang out clearly the cry, 
‘ Viva Marco!’ so that Luchino (one of the prince’s 
uncles) after glancing impatiently round, whispered 
in his nephew’s ear, * "Tis well for us we have lodged 
him in season !’ 

“The Imperial Vicar wore a rich and ample robe 
of embroidered dumask, fastened in front with golden 
buttons. A band of ermine, three fingers in width, 
encircled his forehead, bordering a black zeudado, 
broidered with silver stars, two ends of which hung 
on either side as low as the ear, while the remainder 
fell behind over the shoulder; a fashion courtly and 
becoming, and which set off to advantage the natural 
fairness of his complexion. 

“ Naturally gentle and affable, Azzo at that time 
was more ostentatious of gentleness and courtesy, to 
gain the affections of the multitude, whom he well 
knew to be not too partial to him. He leaned half 
over the railing to reply to the salutations of the 
barons, and the cavaliers near him; waved his hand, 
or bowed even to the mean artizan, or peasant dam- 
sel, who proffered a sign of homage; condescension 
being a species of hire which costs little to the great, 
and is often valued most highly by inferiors.” 

The acccunt of a joust, or combat of lance against 
lance, follows, Ottorino is the hero of the incident. 

“The joust began ; many cavaliers presented them- 
selves, end touched, some one, some another of the 
shields, exposed on the tops of numerous spears 
planted in the ground near the pavilion of the com- 
batants, Many contests succeeded; but they were 
not signalized by a blow; some made false hits with 
the lance; some lost the stirrup of either foot; some 
fell backwards in the saddle; and two lances only 
were shivered. Ottorino had not been summoned into 
the lists, since after his achievements on the day prece- 
ding, none were anxious to measure strength with him. 

“ The exhibition had already lasted two hours, and 
became so uninteresting that the spectators wearied, 
and began first to murmur, then to complain more 
loudly, and at last to vent their dissatisfaction in 
execrations against the cavaliers who had so little 
consideration as to be unwilling to be slaughtered for 
their amusement, ‘To quiet this tumult, two heralds 
appeared to give notice that the joust would be ended, 
to make room for a bigordo, by which was meant 
the assault of a wooden bulwark or castle ; a favourite 
spectacle in those times. But while the herald was 
pronouncing the usual formula for ending the chal- 
lenge, the sound of a horn was heard in the adjoining 
wood. The people clapped their hands in token that 
they would await the arrival of the new comer; and 
after the silence of a few moments, a tall cavalier 


was seen to ride into the lists, his visor lowered, his 
figure sheathed in steel, without ornament, pennon, 
or badge of any kind. He rode a huge charger of 
Puglia, black as jet, save a white star in the middle 
of his forehead. 

«“ The warrior who had appeared thus suddenly, 
carried at his saddle bow a shield, polished like the 
rest of his armour, affording no token by which its 
owner could be recognised; there followed him a 
squire, bearing another shield covered with black— 
indicative of melancholy without joy. He left his 
master at the extremity of the lists, nearest the wood, 
and crossed the arena to carry the covered shield to 
the tent of the judges, pitched on the opposite side. 
The judges were sworn rever, in any case, to reveal 
the secret of the champion who wished to remain 
unknown ; but they were bound by law to inspect his 
arms, and dec'de whether he merited the honour of 
being pern 9 measure himself with the knightly 
challenge:: 

“ Meany the unquiet and curious, yet pleasure- 
able expectation of the multitude, was manifested by 
a general whispering. When the squire entered the 
pavilion of the judges, the noise ceased, and the deep 
silence of intense curiosity prevailed. In a few mo- 
ments, the judges came out with the shield of the 
unknown, covered with black as before; placed it on 
a spear which they fixed in the ground, and bending 
the knee before it, made sign to a herald, who cried 
out 

«¢ The field is open to the cavalier!’ 

« The unknown, to whom license was thus given, 
rode slowly across the ground, towards the combat- 
ants’ tent, and stopping before the shield of Ottorino, 
instead of touching it with the lance, as usual, pulled 
it down to the ground; then fixed it again upon the 
spear, but in a reversed position; that being the 
greatest insult that could be offered a knight, and the 
signal of a challenge a tutto transito, or a3 we say,a 
challenge to mortal combat. 

« There was a slight tumult among the crowd, 
beholding this action, for they well knew what was 
its import. Some tried to guess who was the chal- 
lenger, and the cause of his mortal hatred; the vete- 
rans suggested that the Vicar should not have per- 
mitted the defiance to be given; the youths cried out 
that it would have been an indignity to oppose it. 
Many feared for Ottorino; some who wished him 
success, rejoiced at the opportunity for his winning 
new laurels; others envious of his glory secretly 
exulted at the danger impending over him; and hoped 
for the abasement of the pride which offended them ; 
while the greater number without aversion, without 
partiality, prepared to enjoy the spectacle, which was 
to make amends for the former dullness of the sport. 

« But how was it meanwhile with poor Bice? At 
the opening of the joust, when the competitors pre- 
sented themselves, one by one, to touch the shields, 
trembling for the honour and for the peril of her 
beloved, she now wished, now feared that some one 
might challenge Ottorino; reassured by the sight of 
so many bloodless conflicts, she panted to behold a 
proof of his valour, and timidly anticipated his triumph, 
the praises of the dames and knights, and the silent 
and ill-dissembled wonder of her father. When she 
heard the blast of the horn, and saw the strange 
cavalier, overcome by a secret presentiment, she 
trembled from head to foot. While the terrible 
stranger rode over the ground, approaching the tent 
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of the combatants, she watched him in affright, like 
the child who sees slowly advancing in the darkness 
the phantom of his fears; every step of his seemed to 
take away a portion of her life. When he reached 
the extremity of the lists, she was breathless with sus- 
pense; the sound of the shield flung on the ground 
smote to the very depths of her heart, and for a 
moment took away the light from her eyes. 

« The Count, who perceived her emotion, thought 
to remove her from the too exciting scene, and took 
her arm to assist her in rising; but the maiden, to 
whom the prospect of awaiting at a distance and with 
fearful forebodings, the termination of the strife, 
seemed more insupportable than witnessing it with 
her own eyes, determined to remain. 

« ¢ Knowest thou who is the challenged?’ said the 
Count, sternly. 

« «TI know; it is Ottorino,’ replied the young girl, 
resolutely. She had summoned all her faculties to 
enable her to speak with firmness. 

«But the weapons’—insisted the father—+ the 
defiance’— 

««*The weapons are sharpened and deadly,’ an- 
swered Bice, in a resolute, though despairing tone; 
‘the challenge is mortel; I have seen all; but I will 
not move from this spot.’ 

«In the meantime Ottorino came out of the tent 
in complete panoply of steel from head to foot, ad- 
vanced to his war horse, which Lupo held, and in 
spite of the weight of his armour, placing one hand 
on the saddle bow, he sprang into his seat with a sin- 
gle leap. The judges took two sharp lances, the 
steel heads fitted on heavy green oak, and having 
examined accurately, and compared their length, 
weight, and the quality of the wood and iron, as well 
as the other implements of warfare, supplied the two 
combatants, signing to them that they should ride 
round the arena. 

«“ The champions, proceeding abreast, began their 
progress in front of the balconies and the railing, 
each followed by his squire. The unknown in his 
impervious armour, moderated with an easy air of 
non chalance, the excitement of his majestic steed, 
that, infuriated by the applause of the multitude, 
pranced and leaped as he went, covering the bridle 
with foam. The rider meanwhile sat firmly in the 
saddle, with a mien of self-possession and hauteur, 
full of grace and majesty withal. Lupo, who follow- 
ed at a few paces’ distance, could not but admire his 
breadth of shoulder, and finely proportioned limbs, 
with the bold carriage of his head and person; nor 
failed he to entertain some apprehensions for his 
young master. Noticing his armour more accurate- 
ly, he observed that the morion had its front piece 
nailed, and knew it for the same which had been pur- 
chased the day before of the oid man in the chesnut 
coloured pilgrim’s gown. 

« Ottorino galloped beside his adversary ; his raised 
visor suffered his dark locks to escape and cluster 
over'a brow open and full of youthful daring. He 
backed a handsome jennet of the Andalusian breed ; 
not robust and terrible like the charger of his oppo- 
nent, but full of fire, active, and promptly obedient to 
the hand, the voice, I had almost said the thought of 
his master; he managed him with great dexterity, 
causing him in his course to rear and leap, and per- 
form many agile feats, as if he had set out ona 
sportive trial of skill; a carousel rather than a mor- 
tal combat. 


« When they passed under the gallery of the Count 
di Balzo, Ottorino courteously saluted both father 
and daughter; but the former scarce noticed the ciyj. 
lity, and Bice herself only answered by a timid and 
furtive glance. Some power of fascination fettered 
her eyes to the figure of the unknown cavalier, whose 
iron headed spear, sharp and brilliantly polished, she 
gazed on with fearful earnestness, and seemed to feel 
its cold point already in her heart. The stranger, 
who had tured neither to one side nor the other, 
likewise slightly bowed his head in passing them, 

“ Having passed round the circle, according to the 


- old phrase, the earth and air were equally divided 


between the two combatants; that is, they were 
placed opposite each other, both equally distant from 
the centre of the lists, so that the advantage or dis. 
advantage of the sun’s rays was equally shared by 
them. ‘The immense crowd that thronged the space 
without the barriers, the multitudes mounted on the 
benches and rude scaffolding behind them, and fur. 
ther off, upon the trees of the neighbouring wood, 
and the terraces of the few houses adjoining, watch. 
ed them in silence; every heart beat with impatience 
or envy, with excitement or terror; the signal for 
assault was about to be given, when a sudden inci. 
dent overturned the tranquillity of the asssmbly, and 
came nigh to overwhelming the already tottering 
power of Azzo, the vicar. 

“ Lupo, who stood behind his patron, deceived by 
an accidental motion of Azzo’s hand, which he un. 
derstood as the signal given for the trumpets to 
sound the assault, cried out with a loud voice, which, 
mid the silence, pierced with steel-like keenness the 
ears of every one present, “ Viva Marco Visconti!” 
It was the battle cry of his master, who on hearing 
it, flung his steel covered hand aloft, shouting in his 
turn, ‘ Viva Marco Visconti!’ Neither he nor his 
opponent moved an inch, for the trumpet had not yet 
sounded; but the myriad spectators, who were in 
secret so strongly attached to that chief, suspecting 
that some conspiracy was on foot, and believing that 
ery the signal to discover his partisans, in some 
insurrection against the authority of the Vicar, joined 
it, and in an instant a thousand and a thousand 
voices answered with one accord from every quarter. 
There was a general movement, and a gathering 
together, a questioning and replying; many grasped 
their weapons, and looked around in expectation of 
seeing some banner, some chief under whom to range 
themselves. If Marco had then shown himself to 
the people, the blow might have been struck; the 
few guards of the Vicar drew frightened within their 
palisades; and there was a moment in which even 
Azzo and his two uncles gave themselves up for lost. 

“In the height of the tumult, when the cry was 
loudest and most fierce, the unknown, who had not 
moved from his post, was seen to lift his hand to his 
morion, as if about to raise his visor, forgetful at the 
instant that it was nailed; but the motion was only 
momentary, and as it seemed involuntary; for his 
arm quickly dropped, and resting his closed hand on 
his iron cuisse, he remained immovable, looking 
from his barred helmet on the scene of confusion. 

“ Meanwhile the heralds were running to and fro, 
the kings-at-arms and pursuivants shouting over the 
field, endeavouring to restore order among the pe0- 
ple, and clear the ground; gradually the storm began 
to abate, subsided into a murmur, and soon all was 
again silent, The fierce youths who had been eage! 
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for the fray, the timid who sought to withdraw them- 
selves from the tumult, and the curious, more impor- 
tunate and more numerous than all, returned to their 
places, some indignant, some laughing, some demand- 
ing the meaning of the uproar. Quiet at length 
restored, the trumpet sounded the signal, and the two 
combatants rushed against each other, their shields 
covering the breast and the head as far as the eyes. 

« The stranger knight, who apparently intended to 
distinguish the first tilt with a feat of skill, instead of 
plunging ¢purs into his steed, and meeting his foe in 
full career, held his destrier at a measured gallop, and 
at the shock presented his shield sideways to his 
adversary, who rushed upon him with such force 
that the lance slipped along the polished surface of 
the steel without inflicting a blow, and flew past him 
grazing his side; while the unknown directing his 
aim to the azure scarf which Ottorino had that day 
bound over his armour, pierced it with his lance, and 
as he swept past, succeeded in tearing it completely 
away. 

“So dextrous a feat could not be appreciated by 
the spectators ; thinking it a matter of accident, they 
began to murmur at what they esteemed a false blow. 
But the champions each regained his proper post, 
and wheeling their horses quickly round, returned to 
the charge with greater vigour and fury. This time 
the strange cavalier spurred his charger to his utmost 
speed, pressing his flank so forcibly that the noble 
animal fairly gasped for breath. They met in the 
centre of the lists ; Ottorino’s lance shivered upon the 
shield of his adversary, who wavered not a second in 
his seat; his weapon entered the young man’s visor, 
and bore him to the ground about a lance’s length 
from his horse, which feeling himself suddenly dis- 
burdened, stopped at once, and turned his head back- 
ward, as if expecting his master to remount him. 
But the youth lay stretched on the ground without 
sign of life. Lupo sprang to him, tremblingly open- 
ed his visor, and saw the gore streaming from his 
nostrils and mouth. He called two sergeants, and 
taking off his helmet they bore him towards the tent; 
his limbs hung down helplessly, and his head swung 
about at every step, inclining backwards, with his 
long hair floating and dabbled in blood. 

“In a few moments a herald came from the pavi- 
lion, and proclaimed—+ He is alive!’ Then the vic- 
tor, who with an earnest motion of his head, still 
shrouded in steel, had followed his wounded adver- 
sary to the entrance of the tent, and kept his eyes 
fixed there till the appearance of the herald, flung his 
hand upwards and rose in his saddle with a gesture 
that indicated joy at the announcement, threw away 
his lance, gave his destrier the spur, and hastily gal- 
loped from the field, disappearing in the adjoining 
wood, His squire, taking the covered shield from 
the spear on which it was hung, followed him. 
When the lance he had thrown away was picked up the 
steel head was found broken ; some thought it broken 
in the encounter, but others who had observed the 
stranger, at the cry of his opponent previous to the 
first thrust, «Viva Marco Visconti!’ had seen him 
fix his lance leverlike between two planks, and then 
lift it abstractedly, thus causing: the fracture. The 
opinion was general that if the lance had been firm, 
the force of the blow would have driven it quite 
— the visor and the head of the vanquished 
youth,” 

This may serve as & specimen, though not the most 


favourable, of the graphic powers of our author. His 
pictures of the ceremonies and manners of the times 
are strongly drawn, without being too minute. The 
story is better managed than that of J Promessi Sposi, 
for it abounds in incident, and the events succeed 
each other naturally, contributing to the develope- 
ment of the plot, as well as to the illustration of indi- 
vidual character. The dialogue is generally natural 
and spirited. In character the work is rich; and this 
imparts a freshness and adds interest to the narrative. 
Marco is finely portrayed; bold and generous, but 
haughty, selfish, and ambitious, his actions arise from 
various motives, and are frequently inconsistent with 
each other. His disappointments awaken our sym- 
pathy, notwithstanding his self-willed disregard of the 
feelings of others; and the readiness with which he 
accuses himself, and repents him of the evil his 
unbridled passions have caused, inclines us to pity 
and forgive his faults. Even in the depths of his 
remorse and self-humiliation he preserves our respect. 
In the plenitude of his triumph, in the full tide of 
conquest, his exultation is turned to bitterness by the 
reflection of the misery his victory has wrought. 
Thus after the conquest of Lucca— 

“The hour was late; and having dismissed the 
council and the nobility of his new court, Visconti 
walked through a vast saloon of the Palazzo del 
Comune, a few months since tenanted by his famous 
friend Castruccio Castrucani, Looking from a 
gothic window that overlooked the square, he dis- 
cerned towers, domes and battlements brilliantly 
illuminated; below a huge bonfire filled the square 
with lurid radiance, and he saw the crowd in busy 
motion, or gorging themselves with food, while they 
shouted and sang songs in praise of their new lord. 
In the distance the curved hills were also glowing 
with bonfires; and every where was heard the 
chime of bells ringing a merry peal. 

« Marco stood a few moments contemplating this 
spectacle, like a bridegroom who at the nuptial feast 
gazes on the charms of his youthful bride; then 
turning from the casement, his eyes fell on a portrait 
of Castruccio hanging above the chimney-piece. At 
this sight joy was banished from his bosom; his 
imagination was disenchanted; flinging himself on 
a seat, he fell into a reverie, his gaze still fixed on 
the picture of his deceased friend. 

«¢At Rome’—said he— when full of life and 
renown, he was the Emperor’s right hand, when all 
the Guelph cities, when King Robert and the Pope 
trembled at his name—when I was proud of being 
named his friend—and hoped through his means to 
obtain the sovereignty of Milan, should some sage 
have announced to him the future, should he have 
said—‘Castruccio Castrucani, in a few months thy 
career shall end, thy life shall be cut short—even in 
the flower of thy days—in the vigor of thy power he 
would not have been startled; frail is human life! 
And the great man knew himself mortal! But if the 
prediction had run thus—the man who siands be- 
side thee—on whom thou seekest to bestow 
dominion in his own country—he who has aided 
thee, as far as his power reached, to climb to thy 
present height—who honors and loves thee more 
than a brother—even he shall ere long be lord over 
thy city—thy dwelling shall be his—he shall obtain 
thy inheritance, and thy wife and sons shall wander 
fugitives from land to land, seeking the asylum that 
shall be denied them! Oh! what anguish would 
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*TIS MY WIFE AND INFANT BOY. 





have riven that haughty heart! And I, what should 
Ihave said? Away—who would reason of the future ! 
How miserable and short sighted is man! A city 
illustrious and powerful falls of itself in my lap; while 
the object for which I have striven so many years 
eludes me like a phantom! Am I not like one of 
those fevered dreamers, who toil vainly for the 
alchemist’s gold, yet find in .their search some 
wondrous secret of nature, of which they had never 
dreamed before ?” 

Ottorino is a high minded and generous youth, 
devotedly attached to his kinsman and protector, 
Marco; who, even in the midst of his jealous hate, 
acknowledges him too noble for any act of deceit. 
The Count is a selfish, vacillating coward; his mean 
and truckling spirit is unworthy to be yoked to a 


being so noble minded and lofty as Ermelinda. Her 
character, full of matronly dignity and sweetness, is 
exquisitely drawn; she is superior in interest to her 
daughter Bice, who, with all her ingenuousness and 
devoted affection, is rather insipid to our taste, 
This must be the case with heroines who are purely 
passive. Lupo is in many respects the hero of the 
book, and is admirable as a portraiture. He is more 
strongly individualised than the others, and moyeover 
performs more feats than all of them together. His 
aid is required and ready on every emergency. Yet 
his exploits cannot be branded with the charge of 
improbability—the fault that disfigures so many 
Italian novels, His agency is always well introduced, 
and without apparent effort. The inferior characters 
are uniformly sustained with truth and effect. 
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*TIS 


Tuere’s a tie I may not sever, 
Though fond pleasures pass away; 

And a spell which binds me closer, 
In affliction’s darkest day: 

Though the cries of wo surround me, 
Or the laugh of festive joy, 

O! that spell doth still enchant me ; 
Tis my wife and infant boy. 


Yes! the smiling world deceives us. 
And its mirth is oft unkind ; 

And its gilded pleasure leaves us, 
Not a lasting joy behind: 

But though oft it hath deceived me, 
Now it can no more decoy, 

For a halo shines around me— 
*Tis my wife and infant boy. 


There are scenes of wild commotion, 
There is many a tender theme, 

There are thrills of deep emotion, 
Felt in fancy’s pictur'd dream. 


MY WIFE AND INFANT BOY. 


’ 

But a dearer spell enchains me ; 
A spell of rapturous joy, 

Draws its silken chords around me, 
Tis my wife and infant boy. 


Once the sound of mirth could charm me, 
With its wild enchanting strain, 
But it never more can harm me, 
Or its sounds enchant again : 
For a sweeter tie doth bind me, 
And my happier thoughts employ, 
(More the world could never give me,) 
*Tis my wife and infant boy. 


Yet the minstrel’s harp I cherish, 
And I love to hear its strain, 
And | would not have it perish 
No, nor seek the ear in vain: 
But when its wild notes thrill me, 
And inspire my heart with joy, 
O! I wish for no one near me, 
But my wife and infant boy. 
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TO MISS CHRISTIANA 


, OF PHILADELPHIA, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


BY W. J. WALTER, 


CurisTIana, time flies fast, 

See! thy nineteenth year is past ; 
Hours, and days, and months roll on, 
Ere we think, our youth is gone: 
Though the past seem but a span, ah! 
Thou’rt woman now, my Christiana. 


Then, since girlish days are past, 
And grave years are come at last, 
Learn to weigh their worth, and prize 
What the giddy throng despise : 
Learn the future how to scan; ah! 
This is wisdom, Christiana. 
Kindest friends unite to-day 

For thy future weal to pray, 
Wishing happy birth-days many 
On thy head; nor, oh! may any 
Evils come thy peace to ban; ah! 
Shield from them our Christiana. 


Manners winning, graces sweet, 
In thy soft deportment meet ; 
And deep feeling may we spy 


In that dark expressive eye; 
Never may its glances scan a 
Traitorous heart to Christiana ! 


Take the wishes kind that part 
From a true and faithful heart ; 
From a heart that loves thee dearly, 
Wishing thee all good sincerely; 
Yes, may blessings drop like manna, 
On thy head, dear Christiana! 


When thrice nineteen years have past 
O’er thy head, oh! may the last 

Find thee cheerful, laughing, gay, 

As we see thee here to day: 

Bright as flows the Susquehanna, 
Flow thy days, sweet Christiana! 


One warm wish before I part— 
Mayst thou find a faithful heart; 
One to bless thy future life, 
Making thee his happy wife. 

So I end as I began, a 

Happy birth-day, Christiana ! 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
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WHERE ARE THE DEAD? 


Wuere are the dead? what sphere, 
Far, far removed from this, 
Receives the spirits cherished here, 
To their abodes of bliss ? 
We know that they have passed away, 
No human power could bid them stay ; 
No human love the forms could save, 
That rest within the dreary grave. 


We gaze upon the west, 
When night is stealing on, 
And thoughts come crowding in the breast, 
Of friends, for ever gone. 
We turn us to the darkening sky, 
As if *twere given to mortal eye— 
To pierce its shades, and show us where 
The souls of the departed are: 


But from their far off homes 
They send no answering voice, 
No kindly word of greeting comes, 
To make our hearts rejoice : 
No blessing from that distant shore, 
From whence the lost return no more ; 
Silence and darkness seem to be, 
The emblems of futurity. 


But no—the friends we loved, 

Tho’ hidden from our eyes, 

Are not in spirit far removed. 

To worlds beyond the skies— 
The homes where they were wont to dwell, 
The pleasant paths they loved so well, 
Each hallowed spot to childhood dear, 
Gives back their voices—they are near, 


They're near, the fair, the young, 
Whose brief life of delight, 
Like mists which o’er the mountains hung, 
Have faded out of sight ; 
The valley where their bounding feet 
Scattered the dew from flowrets sweet, 
Will seem to bloom more bright and fair, 
If we but think they still are there. 


They're near, the cherished friends, 
The tried, the proved of years, 
With whom our mem’ry clogely blends, 
Long vanished smiles and tears: 
No more we wander side by side, 
Where summer streams in music glide ; 
But to our souls soft whispers come, 
And consecrate their spirits’ home. 


They come to us in dreams— 
In the still hours of night, 
And o’er our waking souls there beams, 
A calm and holy light. 
Soft voices murmur pleasantly— 
Remembrances of days gone by— 
And breathings soft as music’s tone, 
Tell us—that we are not alone. 


Why mourn then for the dead? 
Why weep o’er severed ties ? 
The veil of flesh around us spread 
Conceals them from our eyes— 
The distant heaven we seek in vain, 
Where parted friends shall meet again; 
The near, oh bright!y will it dawn, 
When that dark veil shall be withdrawn. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


There is a religion in all deep love, but the love of a MoTHER is the veil of softer light between the heart and the heavenly 


Father.—Coleridge. 


A MOTHER’s LOvE ;—Oh! who can know 
The depth of love a mother feels, 
When bending in devotion low 
For her beloved ones she kneels ! 
For them, th Eternal mercy seat 
For choicest blessings she doth move : 
None can e’er fully estimate— 
Pearl past all price !—a MOTHER's Love! 


A MoTHER's Love !—Oh! never, sure 
Did sweeter, or more holy feeling— 
A flame from earthly dross so pure, 
On this our sinful earth find dwelling; 
A coin so free from base alloy : 
A love so near to that above ; 
Angels might covet to enjoy 
A pious MoTHER’s tender Love! 


A MoTHER’s Love!—Oh! not while we 

In health, and strength, and spirits dwell, 
Do we the deep intensity 

Of a fond mother’s kindness feel ! 
But when disease hath laid us low, 

’Tis then its richest depths we prove ; 
And ne'er till then, we fully know, 

The value of 4 MOTHER’s Love! 
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Oh! who hath then the power, like her, 
Our every agony to soothe? 
Whose hand, like hers, to minister 
To every want ?—the pillow smooth, 
Wipe the cold sweat from off the brow; 
The suffering form most gently move: 
A thousand tendernesses show 
The kindness of 4 MOTHER’S Love! 


A MoTHER’s Love!—Alas! how oft, 
“ A Mother's love” do we forget ; 
Her gentle warnings, kind and soft, 
By us with pride or anger met: 
Oh! did we feel how truly she 
Doth thus her best affection prove, 
We should in each reproof but see 
A watchful MoTHER’s kindest Love! 


A moruer’s Love!—Oh! thou hast lost 
That first, best guardian of thy youth, 
Hast never had thy memory cross'd 
By her sweet tones of love and truth? 
Her spirit hast thou never dreamed 
Yet hovering all thy steps above ? 
Oh! then how blest a thing hath seemed 
A guardian ANGEL-MOTHER’S Love! 





THE TATLER. 
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PAPERS ON THE OLD 


ENGLISH ESSAYISTS. 


THE TATLER. 


BY A. STEVENS, A. M. 


Peruars a better service could not be done to the 
cause of literature, than would be a more general 
introduction of the old British Essayists to the read- 
ing community. There are few well furnished libra- 
ries destitute of one or more of these most interesting 
writers, but among the vast mass, who deserve the 
multitudinous products of the modern press, the 
number is exceedingly small who know any thing 
of the immense literary treasures which their writings 
contain. The most entertaining pictures of life and 
manners found in our modern novels, are combined 
in them with the sterling wit, varied learning and ac- 
complished style of our elder writers. 

The most illustrious names of English literature 
have given interest to these works. Addison, Steele, 
Johnson, Berkely, Swift, Chesterfield and Colman 
are indebted, not a little, to them for their celebrity. 
The period through which they extend and the vices 
of which they represent, is one of the most interesting 
in the history of English society and literature. They 
are most generally conducted too on a plan of concert 
among the contributors, and with an assumption of fic- 
titious characters, which impart the highest dramatic 
interest. Some of the best drawn characters in our 
literature are found in them. In fine, a greater fund of 
wit, sprightly sentiment, learned allusion, literary learn- 


ing and elegant diction is not to be met with perhaps 


in any language. Miss Hannah More has remarked, 
that “ To hardly any species of composition has the 
British public been more signally indebted than to 
these periodical essays, and perhaps it was only from 
the British press that such publications could issue.” 
She devotes an excellent chapter to them in her plan 
for the Education of a Princess. 

The aim of these writers, as expressed by one of 
them, was to “bring philosophy out of the closets 
and libraries, the schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and coffee-houses,” 
Under this guise, a still nobier purpose was contem- 
plated, especially by the most celebrated of the Essay- 
ists. It was an age of open irreligion and, the profli- 
gacy, of manners which marked the times of the 
Second Charles, was stillcommon. Ignorance com- 
bined wigh literary affectation, prevailed among the 
higher classes, and corruption, undisguised, among 
the lower. While the Essayists aimed at the ridicule 
of the prevalent faults of manners, they studied also 
the improvement of morals and the vindication of 
religion. Addison’s exquisite essays on the Imagina- 
tion, Wit, English Tragedy, the Opera, and his cri- 
ticisms on Milton’s Paradise Lost, were designed to 
correct the literary taste of the times; Milton had 
sunk into comparative obscurity, until these beautiful 
articles were published. He has also frequently 
introduced some of the most profound subjects of re- 
ligious meditation, but so adorned with enlightened 
illustration and elegance of style as to rank among 
the most entertaining papers from his pen. Among 
such may be enumerated the articles on “ Eternity,” 
*¢ Various Opinions of the Future State,” “ The Pre- 
sent Life Preparatory to Eternity,” “The Nature 


of Man,” “ Meditation on Death,” “The Ways of 
Providence,” “ The Idea of the Supreme Being,” « De. 
votion—Enthusiasm,” &c. Bishop Berkely attacked 
with his polished satire and logic the scepticism of 
the age. Steele painted with admirable accuracy its 
corrupt manners, and Johnson steadily wielded his 
Herculean club against all the immorality and irre. 
ligion of both high places and low places. 

We think not with a writer,* for whose fine intel. 
lect we entertain the liveliest admiration, that the 
popular opinion has erred in awarding to Addison 
the highest standing among the periodical Essayists, 
Steele, it may be admitted, excels him in the ready 
perception of the weak points of human nature, and 
the off-hand and ludicrous exposure of them, but he 
makes no approach to him in literary taste and criti. 
cal skill, They are both excellent in their respective 
qualities. They are fit subjects for a contrast, but 
not for a comparison. They have but few traits in 
common; the peculiar excellences of Addison are 
unquestionably, however, of a superior class to those 
which belonged to Steele. Steele excelled in the 
conception of dramatic character, but Addison in 
finishing it—Roger de Coverly is an instance. Most 
certainly the art of painting is of higher excellence 
than that of drawing. Steele was a man of the world, 
an adept in the knowledge and description of its 
follies and vices. He was at home in society, and 
ready in conversation ; a colloquial sprightliness dis- 
tinguishes his style, and gives ease and piquancy to 
his essays. Addison, though in the beau monde, was 
not at home there, his world was his study, his ob. 
servations penetrated deeper than Steele’s, They 
were not confined to the surface of life, but reached 
the inner man, and borrowed beauty and frequently 
sublimity from the fine literary topics and great moral 
truths upon which he delighted to dwell. He is 
represented as ungraceful in conversation, his style 
has ease, even felicity, but it is not the conversational 
ease of Steele; it is classical, elaborated, yet it has 
ease—the facility which is acquired by hard study 
and toilful practice, like the use of nice instruments 
by the experienced artizan. They both have humour, 
but who has ever denied Addison’s superiority in this 
respect ? where indeed, in the English language, can 
be found more refined and elegant humour than 
Addison’s ? 

It has justly been remarked, that Addison seemed 
providentially raised up and endowed with his pecu- 
liar genius in the minute discrimination of matters 
of taste, morals and manners, in order to meet the 
necessities of his times in these respects. His Spee- 
tators have become classical as standards of style. 
His exquisite taste has given a fascination to every 
paragraph. His moral sentiments were delicate and 
have impressed almost every page of his Spectators. 

His diamatic power is not the least attraction it 
these accomplished Essays. His characters are not 
paintings or statues, gazed at by the observer 48 
specimens of art—they live and move before us—they 

* See Hazlitt’s Lectures. 
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converse with us. Who has not felt the reality of 
Sir Roger de Coverly’s character? What can ex- 
ceed the individuality and truth of the Fox Hunter, 
or Will Wimble? How exactly are the shades of 
character, the alternations of temper, the follies of life, 
the affectations of learning, and the fallacies of scep- 
ticism, delineated throughout the whole series of these 
attractive papers! What literary taste cannot relish 
the rich “ feast of fat things” spread out in this ex- 
haustless banquet ! 

These entertaining writings vary much in their 
character. The Tatler is a most interesting picture 
of the society of its day; it is the best representation 
extant of the social and domestic peculiarities of the 
time of Queen Anne. Its vices, its follies its gallan- 
tries, its pastimes, its literature, its drama, its con- 
versation, its costume, its private and its public life 
are all exhibited—not described merely, but acted out 
with the vivacity of life. We are carried back by an 
irresistible illusion, to the days of our old anglo-saxon 
ancestors, and converse with them in their periwigs 
and hooped petticoats. There is a sociability and 
pleasantry in the manners of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., 
which puts us in such good humour that we yield 
ourselves up passively to the impression of his con- 
versation—in the language of another, “ the reader 
is admitted behind the curtains, and sits down with 
the writer in his gown and slippers.” 

The Spectator assumes a higher dignity. We live 
in a literary household, and converse with men of 
intellect and classic humour, yet pass once and anon 
into the gay world to criticise, smile, and not unfre- 
quently laugh at its whims and its follies. The fine 
dramatic character, the elegant critique, Attic style, 
polished satire, and humour that ever cheers, but 
never fatigues by excess, form our entertainment 
here, 

In-the Guardian we meet with the gravity which 
befits more important topics, and in the Rambler it 
becomes serious if not solemn. The moral disser- 
tation, the dignified rebuke of error, the pointed ad- 
monition of vice, the sober discussion of manners and 
literature, conducted in the stately style of « the great 
moralist,” form perhaps a very suitable counterpart 
to the preceding writers, in this department of our 
literature, 

The Tatler was the first of the British Essayists, 
its first number was issued April 23, 1709. Steele, 
Addison, and Swift were the chief contributors; 
Steele, however, was the ostensible conductor. He 


was accurately acquainted with the lights and shades . 


of life. He was a native of Dublin, but educated at 
the famous old Charter House School, in London. 
Addison was his fellow student. His inclination led 
him to the army, and he first became an author by 
writing the Christian Hero while an ensign. The 
first publication which disclosed the true character 
of his genius, as a wit and satirist, was his Funeral, 
or Grief a-la-mode, a comedy, written while bearing 
a Captain's commission. 'These writings introduced 
him to the attention of the gay world, and all his 
subsequent works show that he was no careless ob- 
server of its vices and follies, The stores of his 
observations are spread out in the pages of the Tatler, 
with a vivacity, a spiritedness of satire, and a profuse 
variety which render it one of the most entertaining 
Pictures of the fashionable world that has ever been 
painted, 

The Tatler is distinguished from the Spectator, 


Guardian, Rambler, and Idler, by confining its satire 
to the more superficial follies of society; though the 
moral dignity and elaborate elegance of the latter 
works are not to be found in its pages, yet for 
sprighiliness of remark, satirical humour, and versa- 
tile power of observation, it is unequalled by any of 
them. The object of the Tatler is expressed in the 
first volume. “The state of conversation and busi- 
ness in this town, having been long perplexed with 
pretenders in both kinds, in order to open men’s 
eyes against such abuses, it appeared no unprofitable 
undertaking to publish a paper which should observe 
upon the manners of the pleasurable as well as the 
busy part of mankind. The general purpose of this 
paper is to expose the false arts of life, to pull off the 
disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, our 
discourse, and our behaviour.” 

Something of a dramatic arrangement is adopted 
in the composition of the Tatler, which, perhaps, first 
suggested the idea of the fictitious literary clubs, 
under which most subsequent periodicals of the kind 
were published. Steele assumes the name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq., and the “ lean hectic” appearance, 
the good humour, and wise advice of an old man are 
present to the reader’s mind throughout the work. 
The old gentleman has a number of relatives who 
send him their opinions; he is an adept in astrology, 
and therefore capable of holding the secretly wicked 
in terrorem, has a demon as sagacious as was that 
of Socrates, who encourages him when he desponds 
over the follies of the world, and, fleet as 


“ The swift-winged arrows of light,” 


visits all lands and retirements to bring him reports. 

Steele has given a dramatic interest to Hotels and 
Coffee-houses. It is in these Essays that we first 
meet with the venerated names of White’s, Will’s, 
the Grecian, and St. James’s Coffee-houses. At these 
houses Bickerstaff meets his friends, observes the 
manners of “the town,” receives his correspondents 
over a dish of coffee, and reads and discusses their 
communications, preparatory to publication. ll 
remarks on gallantry and pleasure are dated from 
White’s Chocolate-house ; those on poetry and the 
drama from Will’s Coffee-house ; learning and science 
from the Grecian, and foreign and domestic news 
from St. James’s Coffee-house; while miscellaneous 
observations are dated from “ my own apartment.” 

The extensive supervision which Bickerstaff as- 
sumed over the manners of the town, necessarily led 
to the introduction of many scenes not suitable to the 
fastidious taste of later times. We will not even say 
that he is excusable from the charge of vulgarity in 
many cases. Yet the salutary effect of his writings 
is said to have been remarkable. A contemporary 
writer observes, “It is incredible to conceive the 
influence they have had on the town; how many 
thousand follies they have either quite banished, or 
given a very great check to; how much countenance 
they have added to both virtue and religion; how 
many people they have rendered happy by showing 
that it was their own fault if they were not so; and 
lastly, how entirely they have convinced our fops and 
young fellows of the value and advantages of learn- 
ing.” 

A foreign writer asserts that the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian—the three periodicals to which Steele 
and Addison were the principal contributors, have 
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. 
been reprinted as often, perhaps, as any books in our 
language. . 

The Tatler was originally published on half a 
sheet. Each number consisted of two pages, and 
nearly one fourth was filled with advertisements, 
The price was one penny. The work was published 
three times a week, and reached 271 numbers. The 
last is dated January 1711. The advertisements and 
notices of foreign and domestic news, gave the Tatler 
somewhat the character of a common newspaper. 
Its original papers on morals and criticism alone 
distinguished it from the half sheets of news which 
were then common, In most of the reprints, these 
only have been retained. Perhaps no data can be 
afforded to the student of English manners, more 
interesting than these articles. The refined humour 
of Addison distinguishes the communications to the 
Tatler which are from his pen. Its later numbers 
manifest a greater boldness of writing and elevation 
of feeling than are found in the preceding ones. It 
is curious to observe the policy with which its writers 
accommodated themselves to the public by thus 
assuming a lenient tone in the outset, and becoming 
more pungent as their popularity increased. 

The success of the Tatler was incredible—it 
seemed indeed to produce a mania for periodical 
publication among the literary pretenders of the time. 
Gay, the poet, observes humorously, “ The expiration 
of Bickerstaff’s lucubrations was attended with much 
the same consequences as the death of Melibeeus’ ox 
in Virgil; as the latter engendered swarms of bees; 
the former immediately produced whole swarms of 
satirical scribblers. 

«One of these authors calls himself the Growler, 
and assured us, that, to make amends for Mr. Steele’s 
silence, he was resolved to growl at us weekly, as 
long as we should think fit to give him any encou- 
ragement. Another gentleman with more modesty 
calls his paper the Whisperer; and a third, to please 
the ladies, christened his the Tell Tele. At the same 
time, came out several T'atlers, each of which with 
equal truth and wit assured us that he was the genuine 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. They seemed, indeed, at 
first to think that what was only the garnish of the 
former Tatlers was that which recommended them, 
and not those substantial entertainments which they 
every where abound in. 

“ Accordingly they were continually talking of 
their maid, night caps, spectacles, and Charles 
Lillie. However, there were now and then some 
faint endeavours at humour and sparks of wit, which 
the town, for want of better entertainment, was con- 
tent to hunt after through a heap of impertinencies; 
but even these are become at present wholly invisi- 
ble, and quite swallowed up in the blaze of the 

” 


On discontinuing the Tatler, Steele commenced 
with Addison the Spectator. Many of the most in- 
teresting papers of the latter were from his pen. He 
wrote the second paper, in which the Literary Club, 
which is admirably maintained throughout the 
work, is described. We are perhaps chiefly indebted 
to Steele for the dramatis persone of the work. 
The interesting conception of Sir Roger de Coverly, 
usually ascribed to Addison, was actually Steele’s, 
_ ‘The perfectness and fine humour of this character 
attracted the attention of Addison, and won his 
sympathies as strongly as if the good-hearted knight 
were in actual existence, and among his dearest 


friends. Hence he was a favourite personage in 
some of Addison’s best papers; and it is said that he 
contrived to introduce the premature death of the 
amiable old man, because Steele began to represent 
him in bad scenes, which, to Addison’s refined taste, 
detracted from the beautiful morale of the character, 

At the conclusion of the seventh volume of the 
Spectator, Steele commenced with Addison the 
Guardian. The first paper appeared March 12, 1719, 
Steele projected it without the assistance of Addison, 
A quarrel with the publisher stopped its publication, 
but it was immediately followed by the “ English. 
man,” which was in fact but a continuation of the 
Guardian, modified in its character by assuming a more 
free discussion of politics. Steele introduces it by 
observing that he had “ purchased the lion,* inkstand, 
and paper, and all other goods of Nestor Ironsides, 
Esq., (the fictitious charaeter of Steele,) who has 
thought fit to write no more himself, but has given 
me full liberty to report any large expressions or 
maxims which may tend to the instruction of man- 
kind, and the service of his country.” He then re. 
marks with much humour, that Nestor had exhorted 
him to turn patriot, a hint of the political course he 
intended to pursue. He soon plunged into the vor- 
tex of pulitical contest, and dropped the fine literary 
humour which has rendered his other works immortal, 
while the Englishman is scarcely known. Libellous 

in this paper led to his expulsion from 
the House of Commons, where he had a seat at the 
time. 

His next attempt was entitled the Lona. It was 
devoted to domestic manners like the Tatler. Forty 
papers were published; some first rate articles were 
from the pen of Addison. Nine papers of another 
periodical called the Reader, were published by him 
before the Lona closed. The Town Talk followed. 
It is a series of letters to a lady, and supposed to 
have been addressed to his wife, then in the country. 
Some of its passages are exceptionable for their in- 
delicacy. The Tea Table was his next attempt, but 
it was short-lived, extending only to three numbers. 

The Plebeian was the next in appearance. It was 
got up in opposition to an aristocratic bill in Parlia- 
ment. With this publication is connected the painfil 
event of a quarrel between Steele and Addison. The 
latter started the Old Whig, in opposition to the 
Plebeian ; personal allusions soon followed, and these 
fast friends in some of the best literary labours of 
that age, went to their graves enemies. Johnson 
truly remarks that such a controversy was “ Bellum 
plusquam civile.’ Every reader must regret that 
these two friends, after spending so many years in 
confidence, endearment, and fellowship of study, 
should part in acrimonious opposition. His last im- 
portant work as an essayist, was the Theatre, which 
manifested much of the tact of the Tatler, and was 
exceedingly popular, It contained many statements 
of his private life, and was devoured with avidity. 
Steele at last became paralytic and returned to his 
seat at Llangunnei, in South Wales, where he died 
in 1729. 

* A gilt lion-headed letter box kept at one of the London 
coffee houses. . 
= 


There is this paradox in pride—it makes some men 
ridiculous, but prevents others from becoming s0. 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST. 
A STORY. 


SUGGESTED BY MOUNT’S PICTURE OF “ THE PAINTER’S STUDY,” IN THE POSSESSION OF EDWARD L. CAREY, ESQ. 
BY J. H. INGRAHAM, AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE.” 


[Concluded from p. 85.} 
CHAPTER III, 


On the opposite side of the mere of Eden, half a 
mile from the village, was situated a gentleman’s seat, 
with its lawns and gardens extending quite to the 
water. It was called “Rosemont,” and was the 
residence of Colonel Odlin, who had distinguished 
himself in the, then, recent war of the revolution, and 
now with fresh military honours, an ample fortune, 
and an only daughter, had retired to this lovely spot. 
He was proud and haughty, and educated his daugh- 
ter in aristocratic seclusion; but nevertheless occa- 
sionally permitted her to visit Eden, and once a 
month attend the village church. Mary Elizabeth 
Odlin was a sweet, delicate girl with soft black eyes 
of the identical rich colour of her auburn hair, which 
at every motion of her head, reflected a sunny hue 
of gold. Her complexion was unsullied as snow, 
and so transparent was the skin of her hands, temples, 
and round white neck, that the veins could be fol- 
lowed by the blue tints underneath. She was scarcely 
sixteen, a little below the middle height, with a round 
full figure, light and agile in its motion as the pet 
fawn that accompanied her in all her walks. She 
had a lively spirit, a gentle temper, a musical Jaugh, 
and a smile so sweet and expressive of her happy- 
heartedness, that one could not look upon, without 
feeling an interest in her; few saw without loving her. 
I forgot to say, too, that she sang with great sim- 
plicity and taste, several gentle songs; had an exqui- 
site hand and the most loveable little foot in the 
world. Somehow or other it chanced, that Henry 
Irvine and she had once met, the year before, and 
from that period, young as they both were, a silent, 
unspoken, but increasing mutual passion, sprung up 
in their hearts. 

At sunset of the day on which the events just 
related transpired, Mary was seated in a little favour- 
ite bower, at the foot of the garden, that looked upon 
the water, and from which was a view of the village, 
spread out before her like a picture, when she descried 
a boat, containing two persons, put off from the 
opposite side of the lake, and rapidly approach the 
spot where she was seated. A glance at the form 
of the individual in the stern told her it was none 
other than Henry; while in the broad shoulders and 
shaggy bare head of the oarsman, she could not fail 
to recognize his inseparable companion, Davy Dow. 
Scarce had the boat touched the snowy beach, ere 
Mary, who flew to meet it, was in the arms of Henry. 
They walked together silently for a few moments, 
heneath the water-oaks that overhung the winding 
thore, when, after they had retired a little apart from 
observation, Henry, who, to Mary’s surprise, had 
remained moody as well as silent, and wholly forget- 
ful of his usual lightness of spirits, stopped suddenly, 
and impressively said to her: 

“ Mary, I have come to bid you good-bye.” 

10* 


“Henry!” was the exclamation that escaped her 
lips at this announcement. 

“It is true. I leave Eden with the dawn.” 

« Whither ?” 

“To seek my fortune—and, in after years, to 
return, if you will then have proved true to me, to 
claim you, dare I say it, as my bride!” 

He warmly pressed her to his heart as he spoke, 
and looked anxiously into her face for a reply. 

For a moment, the gentle girl remained silent. 
The suddenness of the announcement had stunned 
her, and she was incapable of speaking. At length, 
recovering her usual manner, she said playfully: 

“ You say so but to try my affection, Henry. 
If this is all you wish, although I ought not to 
humour you, I will frankly tell you, that my love, 
young as we both are, shall never meet with a 
c ” 

“ Your father ?” 

« With his approval, always, Henry.” 

« But the wealthy Colonel Odlin will never approve 
the love of a poor lad, unknown to birth or fortune.” 

“ He will ever seek the happiness of his only child, 
Henry; and my happiness never will be sacrificed 
even to his own pride of birth and fortune.” 

* Yet thrice he has forbidden me to speak to you, 
and have you forgotten, Mary, when he so rudely 
thrust me one side, at the church door, when I 
offered to assist you in descending from the carriage?” 

“Speak not of this now—'twas a hasty act. I 
wish to learn what you mean by saying you have 
come to bid me farewell ?” 

“Tt needs no explanation. I have struck the 
master a blow, and the whole village is risen against 
me. Even my good foster-mother, if I may call her 
such, has forbidden me the shelter of her roof, until 
I have asked the tyrant’s pardon.” 

“And you will not?” 

“And I will not.” 

“TI am very sorry this has chanced! You have 
been imprudent and over-hasty, I fear, Henry. Your 
temper is too quick to take fire at every spark that 
comes in contact with it. What could have pro- 
voked you to so rash a thing! Sacrilege would 
scarce have been a greater crime in the eyes of the 
villagers,” 

«“ He bade me take off—but no, I will not speak 
it,” he said, blushing with mingled shame and indig- 
nation, “let it suffice, Mary, that he insulted me and 
I struck him.” 

« That ’a did, Miss Mary,” said Davy, who had 
approached them unperceived, “ an’ I hit un a digui 
the ribs, too, that knock’d the wind oot o’ the body 
on un. Young Measter Henry was right, and had 
he no’ licked the Measter, I fegs! I'd a felt mighty 


like lickin’ Henry myself, savin’ your presence, Miss A. 


Mary; and so I came to tell yees yer father is coming _ 
doen the walk, and mightn’t altogether—you know, 
Master Henry—” here Davy completed his intelli. 
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gence with a wink and a hieroglyphical screwing up 
of his face that was easily interpreted by the lovers. 

“I must leave you, dearest,” said Henry, quickly. 
«“ Go and shove off the boat, Davy. Farewell, Mary, 
dear Mary,” he would have said more, but the full- 
ness of his heart impeded utterance. 

« Whither do you go, Henry?” she asked, lifting 
her face, wet with tears, from his shoulder. 

« To Philadelphia, to carve out my own fortunes— 
to accomplish something, dearest girl, to make me 
worthy of you. Will you love me while I am ab- 
sent?” 

«Love you, Henry dearest! how can you doubt 
me ” 

« Will you promise, then, to wait for me seven 
years? If you do not hear from me then either for 
good or for evil, you shall then be free. 

« I promise to be yours and none other’s, while 
life lasts,” she replied earnestly. 

“I ask it only for seven years. Will you pro- 
mise ?” 

« I promise,” she said, fervently and. affectionately. 

«“ God bless you, then, Mary! I shall have some- 
thing to cheer my exile. I shall not return until 
Colonel Odlin, haughty as he is, shall take me by the 
hand with pride, and in that hand place the trembling 
little member I now clasp in it. Adieu, adieu, dearest. 
When you next hear from me it will be with honour. 
Only be true to me.” 

“Do you see those twin stars, just appearing in 
the evening sky ?—they shall be emblems of our love. 
Look at them often, when absent far from me, and 
doubt it not!” 

A hasty embrace—a paasionate kiss—the first he 
had ever placed upon her sweet mouth, and they had 
parted. The boat containing the fading figure of 
Henry shot rapidly across the lake, while Mary turn- 
ing to meet her parent, joined him before he reached 
the bottom of the avenue, or had descried them, and 
returned with him silently and sadly towards the 
house. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Ir was known throughout the village, long before 
the close of the succeeding day, that Henry Irvine 
had suddenly and secretly departed from his native 
place, no one knew whither ; and thereupon great was 
the triumph of Dominie Spankie and his adherents. 
It would occupy more space than we have allowed 
ourselves in the compass of this sketch, to recount 
the adventures of the high spirited boy ere he fairly 
entered the path by which he was to travel onward 
to fortune, fame, and felicity. He arrived in Phila- 
deiphia pennyless and friendless, without definite aim 
or object, resting his hopes of success solely on the 
confused, but too frequently erroneous notion, com- 
mon with the country lads of his native state, that 
there and there alone could he make his fortune. 
Aside from his own peculiar case, far better, indeed, 
would it have been now for thousands of such if they 
had staid at home to till the soil or labour at the 

h of the mechanic. 

With a small pack lashed to his back, a staff in 
his hand, and his garments travel-worn and dusty, he 
entered the city by the Schuylkill bridge, an hour 
fore sunset of the third day after his departure from 

; and after winding through several streets, he 

~ found himself lounging down the great thoroughfare 
of Chestnut street, staring at the numerous gay signs 


and novel sights that every where met his rustic gaze; 
the while diligently pondering in his mind which of 
the countless means of livelihood in which he saw 
the citizens engaged, he should select, and make the 
first step towards the accomplishment of his high 
objects. As he gazed into the dazzling windows 
of a jeweller’s shop, he thought he should like to be a 
jeweller ; but he thought of Col. Odlin, and shook his 
head. “He will never give his daughter to a mecha. 
nic!” was his mental language. “ Yet why should 
he not ?” was the question that irresistibly forced it. 
self upon his ingenuous mind. “Should I not still be 
Henry Irvine, whether I were a mechanic or a mer. 
chant?” He could not answer his own query; and 
being puzzled by the nice distinctions that society has 
formed, he turned from the showy window and con. 
tinued his walk. “Shall I be a storekeeper?” he 
inquired, as he observed the well dressed young men 
that were selling silks and muslins across mahogany 
counters to beautiful women. He watched them 
with an observing air, a few seconds, and then turn. 
ing away, said,“ No, 1 feel within me that I am 
destined for a more manly and a far higher destiny, 
than I see this to be.” 

Thus, in turn, every pursuit offered itself, for the 
passing moment, to his choice, and each, in turn, as 
it was presented, was mentally rejected. At length, 
a small, unassuming sign, caught his attention, on 
which he read, in gilded characters, * R. Pare, Por. 
TRAIT Parner.” The last words arrested his eye, 
and he repeated them aloud, while a glow of surprise 
and pleasure lighted up his fine countenance. After 
surveying the sign fixedly a few seconds, as if his 
glance were fascinated, he struck the end of his staff 
energetically upon the pavement, and exclaimed, « I 
will become a painter !” 

“ Will you, my lad,” said a pleasant voice, near 


He looked up with surprise, and saw a middle-aged 
gentleman, with a gold-headed cane in his hand, and 
a benevolent, yet highly intellectual countenance, 
standing in the door and gazing on him with that 
friendly air and look of interest which is so readily 
translated and appreciated by a stranger among 
strangers. Henry blushed on finding himself so par- 
ticularly the object of attention, and stammered some- 
thing, he knew not what, in his confusion; but in- 
stantly recovering himself, encouraged by the kind 
manner of the gentleman, he repeated, with modest 
firmness, 

« Yes, sir, I would like to become a painter.” 

« Come into my studio, then. Perhaps you would 
be pleased to look at some of the paintings there.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in the world, sir,” 
said Henry, while his face beamed with gratitude and 
delight. 

He then quickly followed him into an upper room, 
which was lined on every side with dark green cloth; 
and he observed that the only light it received came 
in through the top of a single window, which to sub- 
due its strength, and properly temper it, was covered 
with fine white tissue paper, notwithstanding the 
softened character of the light and the smallness of 
the aperture, it did not escape him that it was 80 
managed as far better to show what was in the room, 
than the glare of noonday from many windows could 
do. The apartment was hung round with pictures, 
more in number than Henry before believed were in 
the whole world put together ; and, for a few moments 
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after entering, he remained silent, with mingled won- 
der and astonishment. A new creation seemed to 
have broke upon him. He at first looked about 
wholly bewildered. Gradually, he at length grew 
familiarized with the scene, and wandered from pic- 
ture to picture with that reverent delight which true 
genius, in such a situation, alone can experience. 
The benevolent painter watched him, with a gratified 
smile on his benign countenance ; and after enjoying 
for some time, the unsophisticated rapture of the 
rustic youth, a thought seemed suddenly to strike 
him; for going to a corner of the room, he drew from 
a pile of dusty paintings an old piece of canvass, on 
which was painted an unfinished head of St. John 
by Michael Angelo, and, as if by accident, placed it 
in the range of his vision. Henry glanced at the old 
painting, an instant, and was about to pass on to a 
fresh and brilliant picture, by a modern artist, when 
something in the head arrested his attention. He 
stopped and gazed upon it steadily for a few seconds, 
and with increasing wonder; and, while he looked, 
his eye lighted up with the fire of enthusiasm—the 
blood leaped to his temples—his breath came and 
went quick, and finally, clasping his hands together, 
he bent forward before it, in the involuntary attitude 
of adoration ; then, as if gradually overcomg by the 
presence of the spirit of genius, he slowlgplropped 
upon one knee, and said in tones of awe, € 

“ It is the work of God and not of man.” 

The painter, awed by the wonderful impression 
the head had made upon the boy, struckwby the 
extraordinary language he had given ut ce to, 
and affected by the sublimity of the w scene, 
gazed upon him for a moment with wo and ad- 
miration; then springing forward, he caught him in 
his embrace, and burst into tears. “The Spirit of 
God is in the child,” he cried, «and Heaven has 
directed thy wandering footsteps hither. Hence- 
forward we part not till the pupil shall have excelled 
the master.” 


PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER L 


Seven years had nearly passed away since the 
departure of Henry Irvine from his native village, 
when one morning, at the breakfast table, Colonel 
Odlin, as was his custom, opened his newspaper, the 
old “ Philadelphia Gazette,” which came to him in 
those days, regularly once a week, and prepared 
leisurely to discuss it over his coffee; an Epicurean 
method of breakfasting, to which retired old gentle- 
men, particularly if they have been in the army, are 
much given. Mary, his blooming daughter, sat op- 
posite, presiding over the cofiee-urn. She was now 
in the ripeness of her beauty; and in her lovely face 
and form, all that the bud had promised was realized. 
She had continued to cherish her young love for 
Henry, absence serving to strengthen rather than 
diminish it; yet, from the evening he had parted with 
her on the shore of the little lake, she had received 
from him no intelligence whatever. But, with a true 
woman’s constancy and hope, measuring his love by 
her own, she felt assured that wherever he was, he 
continued faithful, and would, within the time he had 
promised, return to claim her hand. 

“I wonder who this young American painter can 
be, who makes so much noise in the world,” said 
Colonel Odlin, pushing back his spectacles and laying 


down the paper beside him, while he drank his coffee. 
“I scarcely, of late, take up a newspaper that I do 
not find an eulogium on this young artist. Really, I 
am proud of my country, girl,” he continued, with 
animation ; “ we shall yet, believe me, give lessons to 
England both in the arts and literature as well as we 
have already done in arms.” 

The attention of Mary was immediately awakened ; 
for all mystery connected with young aspirants for 
fame, had an interest for her. Her thoughts, more- 
over, were at that moment, running on her absent 
lover and his probable career, and the words of her 
father, indifferent as they would have been to an 
ordinary listener, instantly roused her curiosity. 

«“ Do you mean that extraordinary genius, who is 

now in England ?” she asked, with assumed careless- 
ness, 
«“ Who else, child? I am proud of him, and his 
country should be proud of him. She should welcome 
him when he returns with open arms! What class 
of men reflect such glory on an age and country as 
painters! They are the pet children of genius, and 
their pathway, above that of all other men, is heaven- 
ward, and honour and glory encompass them in their 
upward flight, like a shining cloud. Listen to this, 
and see if it does not cause your American blood to 
mount to your brow with national pride!” and set- 
tling his glasses to suit his vision, the ardent old 
soldier read aloud from the Gazette, the following 
paragraph : 

“ We learn with very great pleasure that Peale’s 
celebrated pupil, whose brilliant career we have often 
had occasion to allude to in our columns, has at 
length left Rome, where by the force of genius alone 
(for to birth and parentage we learn he owes nothing, 
both being alike involved in obscurity,) he has held 
rank with nobles and princes, and from all classes 
received the homage due to his commanding talents. 
The London paper from which we obtain our infor- 
mation, alsv says, that ‘it having been his intention 
to return somewhat leisurely from Italy to the United 
States, he has taken England in his way, where, his 
fame having preceded him, he has drawn from their 
Majesties the most flattering personal attention. At 
their command, he has consented to delay his depar- 
ture for America, until he has taken portraits, not 
only of their Majesties, but of the whole royal family. 
The Duke of Sussex and the Earl of Wellesley, both 
sat to him in Rome, some months since, of whom he 
has taken most extraordinary likenesses, the truth 
of which is only surpassed by the spirit and beauty 
of the execution. These will be, in a few days, 
placed in the royal gallery. We congratulate this 
distinguished young painter’s countrymen on the pos- 
session of an artist of such high t, and console 
ourselves that genius belongs to no land nor realm; 
but, inasmuch as its empire is over the intellect, so 
is its dwelling place only limited by the boundaries 
that confine the immortal mind.’ We learn that 
it is his intention to return to America as soon 
as he shall have fulfilled his present engagements to 
their majesties,” 

«“ There, my daughter, is a man whom men should 
delight to honour. The title genius has given him is 
a far nobler one than the noblest the patent of a king 
can confer.” 

Mary assented in her heart to these sentiments of 
her father, but did not open her lips, for her thoughts 
were busy, her ideas confused—her hopes, feelings, 
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wishes, all in commotion. His name, strangely 
enough, was not given in the paper, and the im- 
pression singularly and unaccountably forced itself, 
each moment increasing in strength upon her mind, 
that the young painter was the exiled Henry. At 
length as thought built itself on thought it almost 
reached positive conviction in her mind. “If you 
hear of me, it will be with honour!” She remembered 
these parting words, and also called to mind that 
talent for sketching which had been the cause of their 
separation. “Qh, if it should indeed, be Henry!” 
and the ambition of her love which would give its 
object no inferior station among men, whispered her 
to cherish the hope. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Turee months elapsed after the breakfast scene, 
described in the last chapter, about dusk, one Sabbath 
evening, two persons might have been seen in close 
conference beside the hedge under the window of the 
humble cottage of the Widow Dow. The figure of one 
was partly concealed by the foliage, but a close veil 
and a large shawl thrown across the shoulders as if 
for disguise, betrayed it to be a female. Through all 
her attempts at concealment, however, there shone a 
certain feminine grace, which, with a particularly 
neat foot, and a half visible snowy hand betrayed her 
rank to be above that of a village maiden. Her 
companion was a stout, good-looking young country- 
man, in the plain and homespun garb of a plough- 
man. 

“Tt is my wish, Davy,” said she, as if enforcing 
some request, “and it is for his sake, too, that it is 
to be done.” 

“ Yes, Miss Mary; but it may not turn out to be 
young Measter Henry, after all,” responded Davy 
Dow, whom the lapse of seven years had little 
changed, save in stature and breadth of shoulders. 

“I know that it is he, Davy,” said Mary Odlin, 
with confidence; “the newspaper that came this 
morning, after stating that this distinguished painter 
had returned to Philadelphia and taken a studio in 
Chestnut street, describes, in one short paragraph his 
personal appearance, and it is just that of Henry as 
my fancy would paint him as being. My heart tells 
me that none but himself could have sat for the pic- 
ture. You must go, Davy.” 

«“ Well, Miss Mary, I love Measter Harry, thof I 
ha’n’t seen un for seven years, as much as I did the 
day I holped him thrash the Dominie. You must 
make all right with old meather here, if I go, Miss 
Mary, and I’m off; and, I fegs, if Measter Henry be 
doon to the city, I'll hunt him out, and give him the 
letter and ring ;, and I don’t know which will make 
him most glad to see me or get a letter from you. 
I’m most sartain both on us coming together ‘ll go 
nigh on to upset him.” 

“ You are the kind, obliging, good creature I ever 
thought you were, Davy. Be speedy, and only be 
successful, and I will. not only reward you well, but 
do all in my power to forward your suit with my 
maid Bessy. 

“ He, ge, ge! you knows it, Miss Mary, do ye? 
Well, it’s trath; I does love un, and if ye can only 
make her say yes, some Sunday night, when J pops 
the question, it ’ill be all the reward I want for going. 
So I'll be up and off by the dawn, and thoff its a 
pretty smart chance of a road, I’ll make Snowy pace 
it in less than two days.” 


« Don’t be imprudent, Davy, mind, and see that no 
one knows your business nor from whom you are 
going. Steal away before day break, and I will take 
care that Dame Dow be made easy in your absence, 
Here is silver to defray your expenses. Do not forget 
now, on your arrival in the city, to visit, as I before 
told you, every painter’s room until you discover him, 
His face you cannot have forgotten, and seven years 
will have altered it little save by the addition of manly 
graces, Now, Heaven speed thee and give thee 
success in thy errand!” She retreated, as she spoke, 
hastily, down the green lane, at the end of which is 
a rustic bridge, that crosses the stream before it 
empties itself into the mere, by which she reached 
Rosemont again, without detection. 

The ensuing morning, at day break, our Mercury, 
Davy Dow, stole from his rude bed to the stable, and 
speedily saddled a diminutive, bob-tailed, crow-black 
pony, of no particular breed, which he had perversely 
christened Snowball or Snowy. He then placed 
across his back a pair of saddle-bags, well filled with 
meat, bread, apples, and dough-nuts, and mounting 
him, after he had carefully secured the stable-door, he 
was soon trotting briskly past the school-house, 
where Dominie Spankie still continued to reign more 
terrible ever; and just as the sun began to flush 
the skies, he turned into the turnpike at the 
spot re the venerable finger-board points back to 
Eden, and, at a vigorous pace, pursued his way to- 


CHAPTER III, 


were thrown into amusing consternation by the ap- 
parition of a clownish young countryman, wearing a 
homespun frock, and hob-nail shoes, and carrying a 
small cart-whip, deliberately stalking into their studios, 
and, without casting a glance upon the works of art 
around, approaching and looking them as closely in 
the countenance as they themselves had ever done 
sitters; and then, with a negative shake of the head, 
quietly disappearing without having spoken a word. 
Early in the afternoon of the same day, a certain 
young painter of that city was seated in his studio, 
which, though a plain green room, and containing 
but few pictures for display, was situated in the most 
fashionable part of the town. His head was covered 
with a crimson Turkish cap; a gorgeous oriental 
dressing gown enveloped his manly and elegant per- 
son, and his feet were thrust into Indian slippers, 
richly embroidered with bead-work. He had just 
dismissed a fair sitter, and was still seated before his 
easel, contemplating the beautiful pictures that had 
risen beneath the magical touches of his pencil 
While thus occupied, the door opened softly, and first 
the head, and then the shoulders, of a countryman, 
were thrust in. The owner of these, after taking @ 
survey of the room, then advanced his whole body, 
and slowly approached the artist, as if to obtain 4 
sight of his features, which were hidden by the can- 
vass before him, and which he was so intently study- 
ing as to be unconscious of the presence of an in- 
truder. The countryman, who was Davy Dow, in 
proper person, at length, by thrusting his head over 
the top of the canvass, got sight of the painter’s face. 
It was shaded to the eyes by the drooping fold of his 
velvet cap, and partly covered by his right palm and 
fore-finger, on which his cheek thoughtfully leaned. 
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Davy looked hard and scrutinizingly, but the singu- 
larity of his costume, with the attitude, defeated his 
scrutiny. But he was not to be foiled in his object, 
and it occurred to him that there was something in 
the shape of the symmetrical and gentlemanly hand 
that reminded him of his foster-brother—for the expres- 
sion of the hand—so to express that which all have 
noticed, is the last to change. In his anxiety to get 
a better view of the face, he struck his foot against 
a limb of the easel. The artist started, and looking 
up, beheld, to his infinite surprise, the broad visage 
of Davy staring down upon him over the top of the 
picture. The instant Davy saw his face, browned 
and manly, yet about the forehead and eyes almost 
transparent with intellect, the lip darkened by a mous- 
tache, and the face classically oval, with parted hair, 
flowing to the shoulders, from beneath his cap, he 
started in his turn. In it his duller vision saw no 
trace of the fair boy that shared his sports in child- 
hood. 

« Dang it, he be a Turk and no Christian!” he 
ejaculated, after surveying him a few seconds; being 
bewildered by the picturesque costume as well as con- 
fused by the’ stern, inquiring look that sought his. 

«“ What, sir?” demanded the artist, not compre- 
hending Davy’s words. af 

« Nothing, your worship. It is of no sort’o’ con- 
sequence—a bit o’ a mistake, sir—into the wrong 
shop, sir—no offence, I hope, sir!” and thus speak- 
ing, Davy bowed himself backwards as far as the 
door, and then made his escape from the room with 
extraordinary precipitation. 

The artist gave a few moments’ thought to the 
oddity of the interruption, and then taking up his 
pencil, began to work upon the picture, touching and 
adding grace to each feature, and blending in the 
higher parts of expression from memory. These 
touches were more delicate and truthful than those 
which he had mechanically copied from the face of 
the sitter; for fancy and taste combined with the 
restless spirit of creating the beautiful, will then 
always insensibly guide the artist’s pencil, and mingle 
themselves with his colours. After a while, he 
stopped abruptly, and spoke half aloud, his mind hav- 
ing evidently dwelt on the recent circumstance while 
his pencil moved over his canvass. 

“Certainly, I have seen that broad, honest face 
before. Where can I have encountered its owner ?” 
He seemed to be recalling the past for a moment, 
and then shook his head sorrowfully: 

“ 4h, gentle Mary! I wonder if you have con- 
tinued true to me! T'wo days longer this picture will 
detain me here, and I will then know in person. In 
disguise will I revisit my native village, and from 
her own lips, myself unknown to her, draw the evi- 
dence of her truth or unfaithfulness !—How strange 
it is that the face of this clown should bring Eden 
80 vividly to memory. I have, at length, gained a 
name, Colonel Odlin need not be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge, I know his passion and taste for the fine arts. 
I trust much to this for success, if Mary should have 
proven true. I wonder if she has altered much!” 
As he spoke, he rose, and removing the canvass from 
the easel, replaced it by a half-finished portrait, the 
original of which could not be mistaken. 

“ How like her as she was when we last met!” 
he said, contemplating with a lover's gaze, the fair 
resemblance of Mary Odlin. “ Perhaps she is much 
altered now, but it is only to be still lovelier”” He 


continued to gaze awhile longer on the picture which 
he had sketched, of Mary in the bloom of sweet six- 
teen as she was pictured on his memory, and then, 
rising, threw aside his gown and cap, replaced them 
with a coat and hat, and after another passionate 
glance at the portrait, replaced it by the one he had 
removed, and descended to the street. As he passed 
out of the door to the pavement, he saw his late 
visiter, standing with his face close to his sign, which 
he was spelling over and over again, with great care, 
Henry, Portrait anp Historicat Painter.” 

«“That’s half o’ the name, and no mistake. It 
may be him and it mayn’t be! but dang me if he 
didn’t look like a Turk up there. But the chap I 
see might not ha’ been the painter. “Henry !— 
Henry! I wonder if he ha’n’t got no pitcher to his 
handle! Henry what? May be its Mr. Henry. 
Gad! I'll go in again, after I have been round to the 
Indian Queen tavern, and got a snack, for its nigh 
on to three o’clock, and I ha’n’t had no dinner yet. 
If it’s Mr. Henry, ’ta’n’t Master Henry, that’s all. 
But its so pesky near it, I'll give another trial. For 
none o’ the other painters look any more like Henry 
than my old grandmother.” 

There was something in the tones and manner 
of the speaker, that arrested the painter’s attention. 
He involuntarily stopped and was about to address 
him, when Davy strode away beyond his reach, and 
doubtless, very soon afterwards was regaling himself 
at the inn, with bread, cheese, and dough-nuts. Two 
hours afterwards, on returning to his room, which, 
as most artists are wont to do, he had left unlocked, 
he discovered, seated in his chair before the easel, 
and gazing with looks of surprise and gratification 
upon the sitter’s portrait he had replaced there, no 
less a person than his former rustic visiter. He 
surveyed him a moment with a smile, and then ap- 
proaching him, slapped him good humouredly on the 
back, and said: 

“You seem to be fond of paintings, my good 
friend !” 

“ Noa, measter, not particularly,” said Davy, 
quietly looking up from the canvass; “Ise ony 
waitin’ here for the painter.” 

The voice and face of the speaker brought back 
to the artist his boyhood. He scanned his features 
with eager curiosity, as if he sought to trace there 
familiar lines. But the tan of the sun and the sea- 
sons, combined with a heavy beard, defeated his 
scrutiny. Davy, in his turn, stared at the painter, 
his face alternately lighting up with hope, and cloud- 
ing with doubt, as at one moment he thought he 
detected a resemblance, which, the next instant, was 
replaced by an expression altogether strange to him. 
On the part of the young painter, conviction grew to 
certainty, that an old companion of boyhood stood 
before him: but, as if prompted by a sudden thought, 
which suggested a plan for the better confirmation 
of his suspicions, he removed the picture from the 
easel, and silently, with a half smile, replaced it by 
one covered by a cloth, which hitherto had stood 
against the wall, and then said: 

« I was about to ask your name, my good friend ; 
for your face reminds me most forcibly, of one I 
knew in my boyhood; but I choose to satisfy myself 
by means of my art. Look at this picture,” he 
added, removing the cover; “if you recognize it, I 
think I shall not be at a loss to call you by name 
without asking it. Stand here before it!” 
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Davy took the position he pointed out, and had 
no sooner fastened his eyes upon the canvass, than 
they seemed to start from their sockets with mingled 
surprise and bodily fear. He stepped back, again 
advanced, and then bent his face closer to it as if 
scarcely believing his eyes for wonder; finally, he 
stooped down before it, with both hands, from one 
of which stuck out the handle of his inseparable cart 
whip, resting on his thighs, and gazed upon it until 
a broad smile of amusing recognition, illumined his 
ruddy visage. Near him, with his pencil extended in 
one hand, and his palette elevated in the other, stood 
the painter, watching every expression in his face, 
and enjoying in triumph, the anticipated success of 
his art.* 

All at once, Davy drew back, and doubling his 
massy fist, said, while he shook it at the canvass, 
“If thee beest no’ Dominie Spankie, thee beest the 
de’il!” Then turning and looking at the amused 
artist, he added, “There be but one could do that, 
and if thee beest not Measter Henry—” 

« Then,” interrupted Henry, smiling, “ thou art not 
Davy Dow.” 

« Odds butters! Bessy’s mine, Bessy’s mine!” he 
cried, capering round the studio. “Give us thee 
hand, Measter Henry! Dod! it’s thyself, after all, 
then! How thee hast shot up; and the tan has 
made thee brown as a hazle-nut ; and what with that 
whisker on your upper lip, I’d barely know’d thee, 
but for the Dominie, here. I know’d nobody could 
ha’ done him but you. Well, it’s odd, the old chap’s 
picture should ha’ made you go off, at first, and then 
be the means o’ making me find you again.” 

The two friends cordially shook hands, and Henry 
passed one of the pleasantest hours since his exile in 
reviving old associations with the communicative 
Davy. ‘That Mary formed the burden of the nume- 
rous questions he put to his foster-brother, need not 
be told. At length, Davy began to feel in the capa- 
cious pockets of his frock as if suddenly recollecting 
that he had not delivered all his message. “ Dang 
it, Measter Henry, what with talking ’bout the Domi- 
nie, and the gals, and the old women, I’d loike to a’ 
forgot! Here's a bit of a letter and a round gold 
ring for ye!” 

Henry seized them with eagerness, while a height- 
ened colour betrayed the state of his heart. He 
kissed the silent token, and placed it on his finger, 
and then tore open the letter. It contained but a 
single word: 


« Come. 
’ & Mary.” 


“TI obey!” he exclaimed. “ How do you go back, 
Davy?” 

“On Snowy. He’s at the tavern, and if you'll 
ride him, Measter Henry, I'll foot it along side, bad 
as I feel to get back to Eden to see Bessy.” 

“No, thank you, good Davy. I will take the 
stage. You can return at once, and bear this seal 
to her, and—” 

“To Bessy?” 

“To Bessy! No, you ninny—to Mary.” 

He gave, as he spoke to Davy, a small signet, in 
which was cut the motto, “ My heart is with you.” 
“Tell her that in three days I shall be at Rosemont.” 
In a few minutes afterwards, Davy took his leave, 
and by sunrise the next morning, was several miles 

* Vide Mount’s Picture. 


on his way to Eden, the image of Bessy filling his 
thoughts and adding speed to his progress. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue day after Davy’s secret departure, on his 
search for Henry, whom he so happily discovered, 
Colonel Odlin received a letter relating to some 
financial matters, that required his presence for a few 
days in the city. He immediately left Rosemont, 
accompanied by his daughter, and arrived the even. 
ing of the day on which Davy left, without having 
met him on the road. Instead of going to the Indian 
Queen, then the most respectable inn, (not hotel,) of 
the town, they drove directly to the residence of an 
old friend who had recently been united to a very 
lovely woman, and lived in much style in Walnut 
street, The portrait on which Henry was at work 
when Davy first entered his studio, was that of Mrs, 
Astley. It chanced to be the subject of conversation 
the next morning at the breakfast table, and the 
highest encomiums were passed by the Dr. and Mrs. 
Astley, not only upon it as a likeness and work of 
art, but upon the painter, 

« Who is he?” asked Colonel Odlin, with interest, 

“The American Angelo,” 

«“ What, the celebrated young American painter, 
who has recently been received with such distinction 
in England ?” 

«“ The same,” replied Dr. Astley. “ It is but afew 
weeks since he returned to this country; and it is 
only at the request of several of our most eminent 
citizens, and even of General Washington, who is to 
sit to him, that he has consented to remain with us 
a few days; being, as he is, very anxious to visit his 
native village, somewhere in the interior of the state. 
You must see him, and get your head taken off,” 
added the doctor, laughing. 

« T will accompany you and the ladies to his rooms, 
this morning, before I go to the bank. I have great 
curiosity to form his acquaintance. His country 
should be proud of him.” 

“Aye, indeed, should they,” responded the Doctor; 
“ but look at my fair friend, Mary! Her face glows 
with something like pride in him already. Why, girl, 
you will fall in love with him at sight! He is not 
a bad favoured young gentleman, by any means, 
Who knows, Colonel, what may happen? A man 
who has raised himself to be the associate of the 
princes and nobles of Europe, simply by the aid of 
his genius, may be a match for any woman. 

«I should be honoured by such a son-in-law,” said 
Colonel Odlin, smiling, and looking towards May. 
She felt confused and distressed, why, she scarcly 
knew; and felt relieved when the party rose from 
the table. She was not sure that the painter was 
Henry. She dared not ask of Dr. Astley his name; 
still, her love would not let her doubt, and so she 
believed. 

CHAPTER V. 


Henry Irvine was seated in his studio that morn- 
ing, busily at work. On the easel before him stood 
a piece of canvass, on which he had been painting 
for several hours, with the animated and glowing 
countenance of one whose soul was lost in his sub- 
ject. The door opened, and the party from Dr. 
Astley’s entered. Observing him so deeply absorbed 
in his task, they did not interrupt him, but lounged 
through the room, inspecting the creations of his 
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pencil, and admiring some pictures of the old masters 
of painting which he had brought with him from 
Italy, leaving him to discover their presence at his 
leisure. Mary Odlin leaned upon the arm of Dr, 
Astley as they traversed the room, but from a singu- 
lar feeling, easily understood but difficult to analyze, 
she dared not turn her eyes towards the artist. A 
single glance she knew would satisfy her if it was 
Henry; but she felt it might also crush at once the 
hopes she had so fondly cherished. She trembled at 
hastening the denouement, and chose rather to nou- 
rish the delusion, if delusion it was, to the latest 
moment, than risk the chance of final disappointment. 
She feared, too, if it should prove to be Henry, to 
meet his eye before so many, and that her emotion 
at the discovery should be observed. 

As they slowly made the tour of the apartment, 
Mrs. Astley, whose curiosity was awakened to know 
whether it could be her own picture that so closely 
engaged the whole mind of the handsome young 
artist as to render him unconscious of their presence, 
crossed the room in such a direction, that by slightly 
bending forward, she could discover the subject on 
the canvass. Her eye had scarcely glanced at it, 
when she uttered an exclamation of surprise and de- 
light, and cried, “The living image of Mary Odlin, 
as I knew her when she was scarce sixteen !” 

The painter started with surprise, blushed, stam- 
mered out a few incoherent words of apology for not 
being before aware of their presence, and hastily 
tuned the canvass to the easel—but not before 
Colonel Odlin had seen and recognized an admirable 
portrait of his daughter, just as she was merging into 
womanhood. Mary heard the words of Mrs, Astley, 
and her heart told her that the limner could be none 
other than Henry! She raised her eyes—it was 
Henry! She uttered a cry of delight, and would 
have fallen with joy, had not the young artist, who 
at the same instant recognized her, flown and canght 
her in his arms. The moment she felt his arms 
around her, she*quickly recovered herself with maid- 
enly shame, and buried her blushing, happy face in 
her hands ! 

“What means this?” inquired Colonel Odlin, be- 
wildered by the scene, wholly at a loss to account 
for his daughter’s emotions, and puzzling himself with 


conjectures how her portrait came to be on the 
painter’s easel. 

“Cupid has something to do in it, Colonel, I will 
wager,” said Dr. Astley, with a mischievous glance 
at Mary. “Did I not tell you, fair lady, it would 
be love at first sight !” 

“It is something more,” said Colonel Odlin ; « will 
you do us the kindness to explain, sir?” he added, 
addressing Henry. 

“ Cheerfully, sir,” said Henry, taking a hand of 
Mary, which she willingly resigned to him, “In 
early youth your lovely daughter was beloved by me, 
and I had reason to hope my love was reciprocated. 
But my birth is humble, and also were my fortunes. 
That I might make myself worthy of her, seven 
years ago I left my native village, to seek my fortune, 
and strive to win a name, in the lustre of which, 
whispered my youthful ambition, my lowly one should 
be lost. For that purpose, I assumed only my chris- 
tened name, with the determination to resume my 
paternal one only when I could with honour confer 
it on her, who was the guiding star of my career. 
Seven years we promised to be true to each other, 
trusting to better fortunes, at the expiration of that 
period, to reward our loves. It is just seven years 
to-day, sir, since we parted, on the shore of Eden 
Mere.” 

« In Henry, the painter,” exclaimed Colonel Odlin, 
with astonishment, “I then behold—” 

“ Henry Irvine,” replied the young Artist, bowing 
with modest pride. 

“Take her, young man. She is fairly won. Yours 


-is a patent of nobility derived from Heaven, and 


sealed with the signet of a Divinity. Nor are you 
so lowly by birth. Your father, though a poor 
clergyman, was a gentleman and a scholar!” 

As he spoke, he took the hand of the happy Mary 
and placed it himself in that of her lover, embraced 
them both, and in an affectionate and fervent manner 
bade “ God bless them !” 

“Amen!” fervently responded Dr. Astley. 

A few weeks afterwards, the village of Eden was 
beside itself, with merry-makings in honour of the 
marriages of Henry Irvine with Mary Odlin, and of 
Davy Dow with Bessy Blodget. 
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MY EARLY 


DAYS. 


BY PHERMOC, 


My early days! my early days! 
How sweetly sad your gentle beaming, 
As o’er the heart ye shed your rays, 
And sense and soul are wrapped in dreaming! 
Ay! dreaming of the things that were— 
The loved, the beautiful—all vanished! 
The times when free from thought and care, 
All sorrow from the mind was banished. 


My early days! how ye are fled! 

And love and joy and hope are ended! 
All! all! are buried with the dead, 

Or are with more than sorrow blended! 


Ye scenes that were my young delight! 

All! all! but ye are changed, or perished! 
Ye only have not suffered blight, 

Of all the things my youth hath cherished ! 


O give me back my early days! 

I would again be loved and loving— 
I would again in childhood’s ways 

Be freely, gaily, lightly moving. 
O give me back my early days ! 

And were it mine, a royal treasure, 
Or wreath of Fame from poet-lays, 

I'd give it all for their past pleasure. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
BEAUTY AND THE,WAVE. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON, OF LONDON, 


Beavry sat tracing with sportive finger, 
Names, on the ocean’s sand one day; 

Watching how long each wave would linger, 
Ere it had washed the print away. 


First, Hope's she sketch’d—the wave just kiss'd it, 
Then sank to ocean’s breast again, 

As half regretful to have miss’d it, 
And with the maid let hope remain. 


Next, FRrienpsHip’s name, so fond yet fleeting, 
The maiden on the sand enshrin’d, 


The wave flow’d on—but soon rejreating, 
No trace of Friendship left behind. 


Love's then appear’d, "twas deeply graven 
On that frail page, by Beauty’s hand; 

The wave return’d; ah! silly maiden, 
Love’s vows were ever writ on sand. 


. When one by one, each name had perish’d, 
Beauty grew wearied of her play; 
Finding that all most priz’d and cherish’d, 
Some passing wave will sweep away! 
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WINTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS AT HOME, 
BY MRS, SARAH J. HALE, 


“THe storm increases, I think,” said Charles 
Howard, as he approached the window and put 
back the curtains —*“It is dark, too, as Erebus. 
Your mentor will hardly fulfil his promise of visiting 
you this evening, cousin Ellen.” 

“Oh, he is not a fair weather knight—he never 


minds such trifles as a wet jacket,” said Ellen Mar- 
vin, looking up from her book of autographs, which 
she was busily arranging—* He will come.” 

“TI hope not,” said her mother, in a somewhat 
peevish tone, as she uncovered her spacious work- 
basket, which seemed filled with stockings. “I do 
declare we have not had a quiet evening by ourselves 
this fortnight ; and my mending is all gone behind- 
hand. I must darn these stockings, let who will 
come in.” 

“You need not mind -the school master,” said 
Ellen. “ He will never know the difference between 
darning and embroidering.” 

“Tf he did, he would vastly prefer the darning, as 
an accomplishment or occupation for ladies,” obser- 
ved Charles Howard. 

“ And so would every sensible man, I am sure,” 
said Mrs. Marvin, adjusting her glasses, and begin- 
ning her evening’s work with a very placid smile, 

“Pray do not disparage the taste of my friend,” 
said Ellen to her cousin. “I think, Charles, you 
have never done justice to the talents of the school- 
master.” 

“I beg your pardon, Ellen, but really I believe I 
rate his abilities higher than you do, higher even 
than he does himself. He is sometimes a little too 
fond of obtruding his book learning, he thinks too 
much of his own scholarship; but he does not appre- 
ciate what I consider evidence of much higher 
talent, his suggestive powers of mind. His conver- 
sation is always, to me, interesting on that account, 
even when he advances propositions that I think a 
little preposterous—don’t frown, Ellen—you know 
he is, at times, very singular in his ideas.” 

“ Very original, you should say, cousin Charles.” 


al, well, we will not differ about the term, 
Ellen—though I must say he is singularly original, 
which implies that he has genius, you know, and 
ought to be esteemed a compliment. But even in 
his most singular notions, there is always method 
and thought, which redeem them from mere odd 
whims, and incite reflection in his hearers. His 
theory about autographs has dwelt on my mind, and 
aroused some curious speculations. I should like 
to hear him again on the subject.” 

« Indeed !” exclaimed Ellen, laughing, “I am re. 
joiced to find you a convert at last. You will now 
admit that the arrangement and knowledge of auto. 
graphs should be called a study.” 

« No—not quite so dignified a name, cousin El. 
len—but an amusement, an intellectual one for a 
winter evening, we will call it; and if you will allow 
me to join you”— 

« A philosopher wish to be amused!” said Ellen, 
looking very grave. “I am astonished.” 

« Which shows you are no philosopher,” said the 
schoolmaster. During the conversation he had er- 
tered unperceived, except by Mrs. Marvin, who now 
expressed great fear lest he should take cold from 
walking through the storm. But he protested that 
not a drop of rain had touched him; his umbrella 
and over-shoes had been a complete defence. “A 
cold,” said he, “ is wsually the effect of fear. Now, 
I always arm myself against the’ elements before | 
venture to battle with them, so that I may not be 
afraid—and I never take cold.” 

“I wish our young ladies would imitate your ex- 
ample,” said Mrs, Marvin, 

“I wish they would,” replied the schoolmaster, 
“ so far as the over-shoes are concerned. And nov, 
Ellen,” he continued, seating himself beside her, and 
laying his hand on her book of autographs—* I said 
you were not a philosopher, because if you were, yo 
would be astonished at nothing. And as for amuse 
ments, why, the wiser people grow the more food 
they become of promoting innocent pleasures; and 
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the better a man is the more he delights in seeing 
people happy. I could give you a long catalogue of 
the pursuits in which philosophers have sought 
amusement, none more dignified than this of study- 
ing autographs; so pray let us see your new trea- 


sures. You wrote me that you had some precious 
ones. 
« Are not these bright names?” said Ellen. 
« Let me see,” replied the schoolmaster—* Ah, 


yes, 


” 
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Yes—Miss Sedgwick is my particular favourite, a 
writer who always both pleases and instructs, I am 
glad to see her name in your collection.” 

« She is certainly one of our most popular writers,” 
said Charles Howard. 

« Yes, I always read her stories first in every new 
Annual,” said Ellen, 

“I wish you would read her ‘ Means and Ends’ 
more thoroughly,” said Mrs. Marvin; « I do believe 
you skipped full half the pages, Ellen.” 

« I dare say she did, aunt; all the moralizing and 
advice,” said Charles, 

« No, no, you wrong my taste,” said Ellen, “I 
only looked it through to learn its character; I in- 
tend to study it thoroughly when I have time.” 

“As every young lady should,” observed the 
schoolmaster. “Miss Sedgwick has usually been 
very happy in her choice of subjects, for her shorter 
stories, particularly. And she has been most fortu- 
nate in another respect—her mind harmonizes with 
the age in which she lives, and the institutions under 
which she was educated. Her heart loves freedom, 
and rejoices in the happiness of every human being. 
This philanthropy is one of the most predominate 
characteristics of her writings.” 

“Do you see indications of this in her chirogra- 
phy ?” inquired Charles Howard. 

“Tt is not one of those qualities which would 
thus display itself,” said the schoolmaster. “I told 
you that the moral and reasoning powers were not 
shown in the handwriting. But the pen that has de- 
scribed and immortalized so many American scenes, 
should be free, flowing, and graceful; and so it is.” 

“ What do you say of this other specimen—Har- 
riet Martineau?—It looks dashed off boldly,” said 
the student. 

“It does so,” replied the schoolmaster. “ And 
from what I know of the lady by her writings, and 
the short acquaintance I had with her, I think that 
assurance, or what is usually termed self-esteem, is a 
powerful propensity in her mind. But there is much 
to excuse this. She was, for a long time, cut off 
from social enjoyments by her deafness; her studies, 
which were her pleasures, were solitary, This natu- 
rally induced much self-reliance. Then her success, 
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in her first literary efforts, was very flattering. It is 
not strange she should be a little vain.” 

« What do you think of her works on America ?” 
inquired Charles Howard. 

“ That they contain much valuable truth, but their 
pretension makes them ridiculous. Miss Martineau 
has not a philosophic mind. She is an acute obser- 
ver of the actual world around her; often describes 
scenery with a glowing pen, and sketches character 
very happily. But she cannot deal with abstract 
subjects; her reflective powers are not of a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive grasp, nor has she the spirit of 
patient investigation required to search out and com- 
pare before judging. She writes as though her mind 
was always made up, and she felt herself infallible. 
She would make a very efficient pope, but she is not 
a philosopher.” 

«I heard that Lord Durham had lately, or since 
his return from Canada, presented her with a mas- 
sive gold inkstand, of very costly workmanship, as a 
token of his respect for the benefit which one of her 
little stories had wrought among the manufacturing 
operatives,” said Charles Howard. 

“ Yes, it was ‘ The Manchester Strike,’ ” said El- 
len. “So I was told by Mrs, ——, who saw the 
inkstand and Lord Durham’s letter, which was very 
complimentary to Miss Martineau. I wish some of 
our rich men would show as generous encourage- 
ment to American writers.” 

«“ There were several exquisite gems among the 
earlier productions of Miss M.,” observed the school- 
master; “but I like her last work, * Deerbrook,’ 
best of all.” 

«I am glad to hear you say so,” exclaimed Ellen. 
“TI think it is a charming story; it makes common 
Jife seem so full of incident, and humble virtue and 
goodness so beautiful. I thought, when I read it, 
that I should never wish to read another novel of 
high life.” 

« You have understood its true excellence, Ellen,” 
said the schoolmaster, regarding her with a very 
complimentary smile. “I did not give you credit 
for so much discernment.” 

« Ellen should be a profound critic of novels,” 
said Charles Howard, “She is deeply read in that 
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popular lore, which, in truth, seems now the vehicle 
of communicating most kinds of knowledge, and the 
chief agent for enforcing all moral instruction.” 

« In this respect the world has returned to its sim- 
plicity of childhood,” observed the schoolmaster. 
« Stories and fables, either in verse or prose, are al- 
ways the first, as they are the best, methods of 
teaching the young and ignorant.” 

«And certainly wiser methods than the learned 
philosophers and schoolmen in the age of folios, em- 
ployed,” said Charles Howard. “There was the 
celebrated Thomas Aquinas, who wrote seventeen 
folio volumes, and occupied more than a thousand 
pages in disquisitions about angels and spirits. Why, 
Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ and ‘ Undine,’ would 
be much more rational, as well as entertaining, for 
any scholar of this nineteenth century to study, than 
the works of the learned saint.” 

« Doubtless,” returned the schoolmaster, “I be- 
lieve there is nothing stultifies the intellect more 
completely than poring over words which convey no 
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meaning to the mind. In such case, the understand. 
ing is of no more use than are the eyes when we 
are groping in a dark cavern. The first requisite of 
a good writer is, to have a meaning—the second, to 
make that meaning understood by the reader. Miss 
Sedgwick’s works are always of this popular charac. 
ter; she has a meaning, and she makes it clear, 
The other lady, Miss Martineau fails of this, at 
times, in her stories, when she attempts to philoso. 
phize; and in her laboured disquisitions on Politics, 
laws, governments, &c. she is often very confused: 
Still, I believe she desires to do good, and let yg 
hope that, for the future, she will show more self. 
knowledge by choosing subjects within the compass 
of her powers, as she has in ‘ Deerbrook.’ But I 
see, Ellen, you have another autograph to show me.” 

“I have, sir—these two very precious ones, 
which I am sure will be new to you and to every 
body.” 

“Oh! let me see, 


felt. 


wife and daughter of the bard whose name will association with genius, and probebly will recall more 


mever die, These are autographs, interesting from of the history 


of the poet, than would the hand- 
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writing of the noble lord himself. His own life was 
a more wild “Romaunt” than any he ever framed.” 

«Do you not think these autographs—the writ- 
ing, I mean—very similar ?” inquired Ellen. 

« Certainly,” said the schoolmaster. 

« And do you infer that the mother and daughter 
are therefore very similar in character?” asked 
Charles Howard. 

« No—it rather proves the influence of maternal 
instruction,” replied the schoolmaster. ‘ The docile 
disposition of the daughter may be inferred, who has 
thus caught and imitated her mother’s manner of 
writing—but nothing more.” 

«I have heard that lady King is a most charming 
and loveable woman,” said Ellen, warmly. 

« For my part, I admire lady Byron,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. “She has been so careful to educate her 
daughter, and is said to be very charitable; and then 
she was very discreet in never saying any thing 
against her husband. TI think she is a woman of 
pure principles.” 

“Her silence respecting her husband’s faults al- 
ways struck me as wrong and unjust,” said Charles 
Howard. “She ought, at least, to have let him 
know the reasons that decided her to abandon him.” 

“I am of your opinion,” said the schoolmaster, 
« As the sanctity of the marriage covenant, accord- 
ing to the Christian formula, is the foundation of all 
our social institutions which elevate woman, and in- 
sure her moral influence and mental equality with 
man, it is of the highest moment that she should 
guard the temple of Hymen as zealously as the 
priestesses of old did the sacred fire. It will be 
death to her happiness should the conjugal tie be- 
come weakened and easily dissolved. ‘The woman 
who finds herself compelled to forego the vow she 
has voluntarily made to love and honour her hus- 
band, should give her reasons to him and the public; 
and good and sufficient reasons they should be, too, 
or she cannot be justified. In this respect, lady By- 
ron was greatly in fault. Nothing but her youth, 
and the influence which her family, her mother in 
particular, is said to have had over her, can excuse 
her, Nor do I believe she can feel at peace with 
herself on this subject.” 

“But her husband was so vile!” said Mrs. Mar- 
vin. “Only think of his career in Venice, and of 
the countess Guicciola.” 

“ Yes—and who can tell how much of that evil 
course was the result of the circumstances which his 
wife’s leaving him produced? Had she borne with 
his waywardness of temper, and remained by his 
side, where her place was, during that season of per- 
plexity in his affairs, which his marriage with her 
had contributed to increase, who knows but she 
might have saved him from those excesses entirely ? 
Certainly he would have been less reckless; the pre- 
sence of his child would have restrained him like 
that of an angel, for he had a heart to feel the deep 
and holy charm of childhood,” said the school- 
master, 


“Ts thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 


Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart?” 


Tepeated Ellen. “Oh, how often I have wished that 
Lord Byron could have seen his wife and daughter 


before he died! I am sure that every thing would 
have been forgiven, and Ada would then have been 


permitted to cherish her father’s memory. She can- 


not help being proud of his genius.” 

« T have been told by those who boast of intimacy 
with lady Byron, that Ada has never been permitted 
to read her father’s productions,” said Charles How- 
ard. “ Indeed, they say, she hardly knows any thing 
respecting him. I never doubted that lady Byron 
felt she had good cause for leaving her husband; 
perhaps she had—all I contend for is, that she 
should have communicated to him her accusations ; 
and not have left it in the power of envy, suspicion, 
and hatred to blacken his character at will. For all 
the excesses to which this injustice drove him, she is, 
in my opinion, answerable.” 

“He need not have done wrong because he was 
wronged,” said Mrs, Marvin. “The conduct of his 
wife could not have injured him long in the eyes of 
the world, if he had not confirmed her iil opinion of 
his temper and principles by his course of life.” 

«I think that his errors were more the effect of 
maternal misgovernment,” said the schoolmaster, 
« than any other single cause. He somewhere re- 
marks of himself, that 


——' Untaught in youth my heart to tame, 

My springs of life were poisoned.’ 
It was even so. From his cradle, self-love had been 
fostered in him, and it is not strange that this pre- 
dominated. It was this self-love which, like Prome- 
thean fire, called into life, and strength, and beauty, 
his wonderful genius. But self-love, though it may 
incite to great deeds, never yet made people good or 
happy. It is the preference of the social principle to 
the selfish—the loving our neighbour as ourselves, 
which makes us a comfort to others, and capable of 
enjoying comfort. Disinterestedness is the first of 
human qualities which should be held up for example 
to the young, and as charity is an ingredient in the 
virtue of disinterestedness, we must exercise it in 
judging of such an one as Byron, whose early edu- 
cation was so wretchedly defective.” 

« I wish his wife had taken this into her account,” 
said Ellen. 

You forget that she was an only child, and also 
indulged; though probably much more judiciously 
educated,” said Charles Howard. 

«“ There was one cause of their incompatibility of 
temper,” said the schoolmaster—* they were both 
only children. I hope Ada has not married. an only 
child—at any rate, we have reason to believe that 
she was a good daughter, and that lady Byron has 
been a good mother. Let us hope that their future 
lot will be fair as their chirography. I shall feel an 
interest in their happiness from this acquaintance 
with their hand-writing, which I never felt before. 
You may note this, Ellen, among the good effects of 
our evening amusements, that they encourage and 
cultivate the social principle—whatever pursuit does 
this, innocently, is good.” 

“I wish we had more innocent amusements,” 
said Charles Howard. “Life, in our country, is a 
continued scene of bustle and business; a man, who 
intends to be respectable, must hardly leave his work 
except it be to vote at an election, or to eat a public 
dinner.” 

« But we ladies have none of this public eating 
and voting to trouble us,” said Ellen; “and I am 
determined, for one, to have some new amusements 
for the long winter evenings. 
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“ What will they be, cousin Ellen?” inquired 
Charles. 

« Oh, story-telling, to be sure; what else can we 
do?” 

“Will you play Scheherazade, Ellen?” said the 
schoolmaster. 


« No, no—I intend to be the Sultan or the Sister, 
I have not yet concluded which, and compel you 
and Charles to tell stories for my amusement, So 
pray be ready for our next evening’s entertain. 
ment,” said Ellen. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED MANCGUVRER. 


BY MISS 8S. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was on a bright, balmy summer morning, that 
Henry Mourton sat by one of the open windows of 
his mother’s drawing room; and viewed with de- 
lighted eye, the varied and beautiful prospect which 
extended itself before him. It was the scene of his 
nativity that he looked upon! But Henry Mourton 
had been a wanderer in other lands; and years had 
passed over him, since he had been thus domesticated 
in the home of his childhood, and he looked on dis- 
tant tower and stream, and lawn, and wooded hill, 
not only with admiration but with affection. For 
did not the stream that sparkled for a moment in 
front of the extensive lawn, and then stole away 
into the pleasing solitudes of the park that bordered 
it, remind him of the days of his careless childhood, 
that had been given to dreaming, or listless wander- 
ings on its banks? Was there not a history attached 
to each hill, and aged oak, that recalled the memory 
of other days? Mourton felt that it was so, and as 
he thus gave his mind to the memories of the past, 
and his eye to the familiar beauties of the landscape, 


he sighed, 


“ For he had looked on death since he saw them last!” 


And the pleasure which he might have felt on find- 
ing himself at his return in possession of immense 
wealth, was imbittered by the remembrance, that it 
was the death of a beloved parent that had made him 
master of the lofty halls of Mourton, and the steward 
of an over-grown fortune. 

Henry Mourton was descended from one of the 
oldest, richest, and most aristociatic families in Ma- 
ryland; and being trained from childhood, in all the 
luxurious habits that belong to affluence, taught to 
value wealth as the only good, and birth and name 
before virtue, and moral rectitude, there was nothing 
saved him from being just as disagreeable, arrogant, 
and presumptuous, as young gentlemen thus circum- 
stanced are generally found to be, but 


** the soul 
That struggled thro’, and sanctified the whole.” 





And strange as it may seem, that a being thus cir- 
cumstanced, and encompassed with all the applian- 
ces of wealth, and pride of lineage, having first 
drawn the vital air within the dull atmosphere of 
Baltimore, should be possessed of so strange an in- 
mate as an imaginative soul!—yet so it was—that 
one of those unaccountable accidents, that some- 
times occur in the higher circles, gave to this young 
gentleman a superior understanding, a pure and ele- 
vated tone of thought and feeling, and a love of ro- 


HOLLAND, 


mance and adventure, which often caused his say. 
ings and doings, to be the subject of animadversion 
and criticism amidst the aristocratic circle to which 
he belonged. And it was the same spirit, that soon 
after he had attained to the age of twenty-one, indu. 
ced him to abandon the soft luxuries of home, and 
the endearments of devoted friends, to visit foreign 
climes. 

He had been a wanderer for some years—had 
beheld all that was wonderful in the old world, and 
revelled in all that was calculated to charm such an 
imagination, and give food for fancy and speculation. 

He had read “ The Last Days of Pompeii” within 
sight of the awful mountain of Vesuvius, and tracing 
the footsteps of Byron, he had read the cantos of 
“ Childe Harold” amid the classic ruins, where that 
inimitable poet had caught the strain of inspiration, 
But not like the wanderer who, after arriving at 
the Nile, exclaimed, « Is this all ?”—he felt that his 
cup of enjoyment was full, that his mind was enrich. 
ed with images never to be forgotten; and that he 
was more than compensated for his way-faring. 
And he is now in his native halls again, The 
soft breath of the season, redolent with varied 
sweets, fans the clustering curls from his manly 
brow; and yielding to the fascinations of the hour, 
he realizes how delightful it is after so long a sojourn 
in a land of strangers, to find himself once more at 
his loved home, in the presence of that mother and 
sister, to whom his heart clung in the tenderest and 
purest affection. 

But his fair sister has witnessed his musings; and 
fearing, as on former occasions, if longer indulged, a 
shade of sadness might mingle with his dream, she 
recalled him to a sense of her presence by reminding 
him that the present was a most auspicious time t0 
read James’ new novel. 

“Come,” she playfully said, whilst at the same 
time she handed him the volume, “let me hear a 
gentleman of the most approved school of the pre- 
sent day, read of the doings of this “ Gentleman of 
the old school.” 

“ Most cheerfully, dear Helen,” replied Mourton, 
extending his hand for the book; “and I shall feel 
myself quite in luck, that you should be ready to lis- 
ten; otherwise, I might possibly have been betrayed 
into the selfishness of bearing it off to some place 
where I could enjoy it alone.” 

Helen had now prepared her work, and seated 
herself in the attitude of a willing listener. Mr. 
Mourton, too, having arranged all the domestic con- 
cerns that were wont to come under her cognizance 
in her well ordered and splendid household, now 
seated herself with that most unobtrusive of all 
work, her knitting; and for the pleasure of hearing 
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her son’s voice, gave a delighted ear to the com- 
mencement of that charming novel. 

The well trained servants moved without bustle 
or confusion about their appointed tasks, and there 
seemed not a sound, nor sight, nor claim, to inter- 
rupt the pleasure of the spell-bound reader, or divide 
the attention of the gratified listener; and thus the 
tale went on, until Mourton had proceeded as far as 
where the wayfarers in the wrecked coach were fain 
to accept the hospitality of “the gentleman of the 
old school” during the thunder-storm, when their 
sense of security and quiet was suddenly broken in 
upon by the faint clang which proceeded from the 
closing of the park gate. Mourton would fain have 
cheated himself with the hope that the sound might 
have been caused by some accidental opening of the 
gate, or at least some errand boy, whose claims 
could easily be settled by the housekeeper; but the 
clatter of horses’ feet, and the undeniable grating of 
wheels on the graveled way, banished the delusion, 
and announced the near approach of some unwel- 
come interruption. 

Mourton closed his book and looked from the 
window, but hastily retreating from the place he had 
occupied, he exclaimed, with a look in which con- 
sternation and disappointment were blended, 

“Good heavens, Helen! as I live it is Miss 
Crafts and Miss Angelica Crafts !” 

« Miss Crafts! of all the world,” echoed Helen. 

« Miss Crafts!” almost groaned Mrs. Mourton. 

« This is too vexatious,” said Helen—*« what shall 
we do, mamma ?—can we not be from home ?” 

“I fear not,” said Mrs. Mourton—*« they are al- 
ready at the door—it is too late.” 

« Not too late for me,” exclaimed Mourton, who 
had been meditating’a flight from the moment he 
discovered who were to be their visitors; and snatch- 
ing up his hat and the book he had abandoned, in 
the first moment of his alarm, he threw up the oppo- 
site window, and sprang from it to the ground. His 
exit in that way was too unexpected, and too sudden- 
ly made for Helen to intercept; but she flew after 
him to the window and entreated him to return, and 
not to be so cruel as to leave her unaided to bear 
the “ heat and burden of the day.” 

Mourton was half ashamed of his ignominious 
flight, when he knew his presence was so important; 
but asghe stood for a moment irresolute, the sound 
of Miss Angelica Crafts’ voice confirmed him, and 
gently disengaging himself from his sister’s hold, he 
entreated her not to make him a captive, 

* You know, Helen,” he said, “ that the shadows 
of evening will witness their return, and with my 
present feelings, I think it is quite uncertain that I 
should live through the day. So be generous for 
once, dear Helen, and let me escape. I cannot 
stand the onset, but on my honour, I will be in at 
the death.” 

Mourton’s look of entreaty was more powerful 
than his words, and Helen gave up the contest; but 
as she moved from the window where her brother 
had vanished, she murmured, 

“It will indeed be the death of all enjoyment 
for this day,” and she walked forth to meet the 
Misses Crafts, half angry with her brother, for leav- 
ing her in the hour of need and sore trial, and half 
glad that these ladies should be disappointed in the 
only object of their malapropos interruption. 

Now, as the reader has a right to know why the 
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Misses Crafts were of all others the most unwelcome 
at Mourton Hall, whilst these ladies are descending 
from the carriage, and poor Helen is calling up a 
smile to greet them with, (which must be allowed, in 
spite of her efforts, was a faint one,) we will just in 
a confidential sort of way, as it were, give the reader 
such an introduction to the leading points, or particu- 
lar traits of their character, as shall teach him what 
to expect from them as the story advances. 

We begin then, with Miss Tabitha Crafts, because 
she was the oldest, and claimed the dignified relation- 
ship of aunt to Miss Angelica Crafts; and we also 
begin with one of her favourite expressions, that she 
and her family had always been “at the top of the 
tree.” Her father, the celebrated Anthony Crafis, 
had been one of the most distinguished men in Bal 
timore; and Miss Tabitha Crafts consoled herselt 
with the thought, that the reflection of his fame 
would be sufficient to shed a peculiar glory around 
her pathway. Upon this foundation, she expected to 
build the superstructure of her own fame; and she 
could see no reason why it should not be as bright, 
as lasting, and as worthy to claim honourable distinc- 
tion, as though she had built on her own praisewor- 
thy, noble, or high-toned achievements. 

Her father had been, in some measure, the father 
of his country; all his patriotic deeds had been of 
revolutionary memory, and she gloried in the remem- 
brance that she had been his favourite child;—that 
the mantle of his superior mind had fallen particu- 
larly on her. Early in life she had been wooed, and 
won by Mr. Christopher Cricket, a gentleman of 
well established worth and high standing; and the 
time was appointed for their union, when death, one 
of the unfailing enemies to true love, relentlessly 
bore him off only a few days before their nuptials 
were to have been solemnized; and as no one stepped 
in to dry her sorrows by offering to supply his place, 
as was the case with the maiden in the “ Spectre 
bride-groom,” she found herself “ on the bleak shore 
alone” at the age of forty-five, and glad to accept a 
place in her brother’s family as care-taker to his 
children, which place had been left vacant by the 
death of a second wife, who had left him the charge 
of two little boys, and a life estate in a considerable 
fortune. Our heroine, the fair Angelica, was the 
offspring of this former marriage, and at the death of 
her father would be portionless, with the exception of 
what she expected to receive at her aunt’s death, 
from her small patrimony. 

Notwithstanding her high descent, the circum- 
stance of her having but little fortune herself, made 
her a zealous worshipper of the great; and at the 
same time that she fastened like an incubus on the 
shoulders of the rich and influential, she would fain 
have passed as “ The Lady Bountiful” of the poor, 
from whom, however, she exacted heavy tithes for 
the light of her countenance and seeming patronage. 
She was complete mistress of her brother’s purse, 
for sooth to say, this second Anthony Crafts was no- 
thing more than clay in the hands of this accom- 
plished potter; and in her expenditures for his family, 
she exhibited a striking contrast of parsimony and 
profusion. She would give any amount for luxuries 
for the table, but when once in her possession, and 
safe under her lock and key, she would almost as 
willingly have parted with her heart’s blood, as to be 
obliged to give any of these good things to the ra- 
pacious jaws of some country clown, or witness the 
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demolition of any valued article by any one but such 
as were accustomed to such things, and knew their 
value; and even then, she has been known to resort 
to considerable manceuvring to save a little particu- 
larly good old Madeira, or to rescue a few bottles of 
equally estimable porter, from the merciless cork- 
screw. And as fate would have it, at the very time 
she was expecting to establish a character of genuine, 
generous hospitality, either from the treachery of ser- 
vants, or some slight faux pas of her own, the traits 
we have been attempting to describe, became tho- 
roughly known. 

But Miss Crafis professed to have many other 
amiable traits; she had many strings to her bow. 
She professed to be all that was gentle and lady-like, 
all that was honest and true; in fact she had tact 
and taste euough to know exactly what kind of cha- 
racter to profess, but inasmuch as most persons are 
willing to admit the old adage, that “ actions speak 
louder than words,” unfortunately a character totally 
different from her professed one, became established. 

She prided herself particularly on the judicious 
manner in which she had caused her niece to be 
reared and educated, and next to the miniature of 
Mr. Christopher Cricket, which she always wore by 
way of showing others that she had once been the 
chosen of his heart, the fair Angelica was the object 
of her admiration; and she would have been asto- 
nished beyond measure had she been assured that 
any one could have differed from her in awarding 
her the palm for all the graces and excellencies that 
had ever been enshrined within a mortal form. How 
could she be other than perfect, for she had taken the 
sole charge of maturing her accomplishments, from 
the time she was sixteen, which most unfortunately 
for Miss Angelica had been a good many years ago. 
How could she be other than amiable, for Mr. Chris- 
topher Cricket had said but a short time before his 
death, that she resembled her aunt in her disposition ? 
But Miss Angelica must sit for her own likeness, 
and we will try to give, if not a flattered, at least a 
correct one. ‘To begin then, we must say that Miss 
Angelica Crafts had arrived at precisely that stage of 
existence when young ladies profess to be no particu- 
lar age, or, as was said of Corinne, “when young 
ladies have become extremely doubtful of the power 
of their charms ;” and we might be safe in saying, 
too, that she had no particular character. For from 
the time she first made her appearance as a graduate 
from the nursery, she had tried on, and worn till she 
found each in its turn unavailing, all the characters 
that had ever been her lot to study, in the most ap- 
proved novels, In her first setting out, she chose 
the romp, illustrated by one of the “ Nine Miss Sim- 
mons;” and though she acted that to perfection, as it 
was not a popular character she threw it off, for the 
tender, trembling, sensitive sentimentalist—she would 
be a “ Matilda,” and for some time she was never 
seen but with “a soft sadness on her brow;’’ but not 
being supported by a pair of lovers, she never could 
act that most delightful part of her character, when 


“The maid her lovers sat between, 
With open brow, and equal mien.” 
She grew tired, therefore, and threw it aside without 
having ascertained what her success might have been ; 
and came out all at once in a riding dress and 
jockey cap, mounted on the most spirited of her fa- 
ther’s coach horses, as a new and splendid edition of 


“ Diana Vernon.” She professed to have utterly 
forgotten the use of her needle, and could have leaped 
a five rail fence, had there been any in her way, with 
as much ease as she had formerly adjusted her sew. 
ing. In short, she was doing admirably in this cha. 
racter, when she suddenly recollected that it was ab. 
solutely necessary, in order to her sustaining it with 
eclat, that some one would be willing to take the 
part of Mr. Osbaldistone. No one appearing, how. 
ever, after a sufficient advertisement, the character of 
« Di Vernon” was abandoned, the cap and habit 
were thrown by, and the old coach horse was allowed 
to trot quietly beside his companion in harness for 
the rest of his days. But the character in which we 
shall present her to the reader, and which was as. 
sumed for a more definite purpose, was that of a 
blue, or rather a blue-belle ; as she had an idea that 
a happy combination of the two, with a little maneu. 
vring, might be effected. 

Miss Angelica’s personal appearance was rather 
common-place, her figure was tall and lathy, being 
equally without claims to the voluptuous swell of the 
Hebe, or the delicate and fragile graces of the sylph; 
her features were not destitute of beauty, however, 
and her face might have been called expressive; that 
is, it sympathized in all her various metamorphoses, 
and was grave or gay, timid or bold, as the occasion 
required. But all that she was, and all that she 
wanted to be, were now directed to one aim, one 
end. Though utterly incapable of estimating the 
high-toned mind of Henry Mourton, it did not re. 
quire a great deal of profound investigation to disco. 
ver that he was very handsome, very popular, and 
very rich, The consequence of which was that she 
soon became very much in love, and very anxious to 
become Mrs. Mourton. Indeed, the resolve to cap. 
ture his heart, had been fixed before he left the 
country; and the hope, though sometimes dim and 
distant, was never banished from the horizon of her 
future prospects, that he would on his return from 
“sunny climes,” however remiss he had formerly 
been in fulfilling sundry non-essentials in her fa- 
vourite song, allow her to adopt this last line— 


* And then he said he loved.” 


But now that he had returned, she renewed the 
attack with double determination of purpose; every 
thing she did, every new air she assumed, ws with 
reference to him. Mourton, however, fully aware of 
her flattering preference, tried to keep out of her 
way, but she had a singular instinct that enabled her 
to discover his “ whereabouts ;” and to all the little 
parties that were given to him on his return, Miss 
Angelica Crafts and her aunt were sure acci 
to come, and where Miss Tabitha Crafts generally 
had the happiness of killing “two birds with one 
stone ;” that is, she had the pleasure of seeing her 
niece wearing her pretty dress, and pretty ornaments, 
and prettiest looks, receiving with that kind of dig- 
nity and grace which should by right belong to a 
lady of her pretensions, the attentions which by much 
good generalship, she had contrived to extort from 
Mourton; and in the next place, and which as the 
scene changed, she might, perhaps, with the same 
propriety, use the three degrees of comparison, she 
had a chance of regaling herself with the good, bet- 
ter, and best things that had been prepared for the 
invited guests. For candour obliges us to say, that 
Miss Tabitha Crafts was not entirely indifferent to 
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such things, and she discussed the relative claims of 
the positive, comparative, and superlative, when thus 
presented to her, with great ability; and enjoyed 
them with a keener zest, inasmuch as her own ta- 
ble rarely afforded her such tempting viands as she 
met with in the various rounds she was tempted to 
take, to oblige her charming niece. But enough, 
and more than enough the reader will think, if the 
Misses Crafts have been kept waiting, whilst their 
characters, as well as names have been announced; 
but we insist upon it that these ladies have not been 
detained longer by the journalist, than many fashion- 
able ladies would have kept them waiting for a much 
less worthy reason, and that the reader has no pro- 
per right to complain. 


CHAPTER II, 


Mrs. and Miss Mourton feceived the Misses 
Crafts with as much cordiality as the occasion requir- 
ed, and told as many polite falsehoods as polite ladies 
are wont to do, when thus demanded, and Miss 
Tabitha Crafts, with her usual dignity and self-impor- 
tance, swept into the room, and Miss Angelica, with 
her usual elegance and unusual langour, followed 
her. Miss Crafts, with a slow and lady-like move- 
ment, threw back her long veil, and made some 
remarkably appropriate remark on the weather, and 
Miss Angelica, who had sunk into an easy chair, and 
a reverie, at one and the same time, said that she had 
been so absorbed during their ride, that she scarcely 
knew what kind of weather it was. 

«The morning is warm,” said Mrs. Mourton, 
« will you not lay off your bonnets.” 

«Thank yoa,” said Miss Crafts, « but it would not 
be worth while; Angelica, my love, you know you 
have letters to write this morning; you must not for- 
get that poor Mr. B. will not publish his pamphlet 
‘On the Analyzation of Mist,’ until you give him your 
ideas of what would be the most appropriate engrav- 
ing of fogs, for a frontis-piece.” 

“« Really, aunt,” said the fair Angelica, “I wish 
you would not mention that book again, I cannot 
see what assistance I can give him, and it actually 
gives me the vapours to think of it.” 

“Well, Angelica, you are too bad,” said Miss 
Crafts, but she could not help laughing at her wit; 
indeed all the ladies laughed, but Angelica, and she 
looked rather sorry that she had been betrayed into 
indulging her wit at the expense of poor Mr. B., and 
declared she was quite ashamed of herself. 

Next came a pause in which all the ladies seemed 
to be thinking what they should say. Though 
sooth to say, Miss Crafts was rather thinking of 
what she would like to hear Mrs, Mourton say; she 
longed to hear her declare that she could not part 
with them that day; she wanted to see her ring the 
bell, and order the servant to have the carriage put 
away, but no such entreaty greeted her ear—no such 
movement towards the bell was made. 

Miss Angelica’s thoughts ran on the probabilities 
of her seeing Mourton, and the kind of united 
maneuvring on the part of herself and her aunt, to 
procure an invitation to stay till he came—he would 
of course dine at home, and something must be done 
immediately ; as she came to this resolve, her bonnet 
began to feel very heavy and disagreeable, and as a 
Preparatory measure, it was untied and thrown back. 

Mrs. Mourton, as was expected, saw the move- 


ment, and insisted that the bonnet should be laid 
aside. Miss Angelica consented just for a few 
minutes to relinquish it, and Miss Crafts, with but 
small persuasion, was prevailed on to follow her 
example. 

“ But you know, Angelica,” began Miss Crafts, 
when the ceremony of unbonneting was concluded, 
“you know that your pa will dine out to-day, and 
when Maria has given Coriolanus and Henry Clay 
their dinners and sent them to school, she will be 
quite at a loss to know what to get for us, so we 
must not make our stay too long.” 

“If all will have dined but yourselves,” replied 
Mrs. Mourton, who thought for some time, before 
she could bring herself to accept the hint, « why can- 
not you remain where you are, and partake of a 
family dinner with us?” 

“ Indeed, dear Mrs. Mourton,” said Miss Ange- 
lica, “it would be certainly very delightful to enjoy 
the charms of the country, and the pleasure of your 
truly intellectual society at the same time. But, dear 
aunt, did you peep into my study before we left? I 
do think I ran off on hearing that the carriage had 
been waiting so long, without putting away any of 
my books and papers; and you know what I was 
writing at the time. Oh! we must go, I would not 
have it seen for the world!” 

«Is it not possible, my dear,” said the aunt, “ that 
you locked your study door, when you came away ?” 

« Barely possible,” sighed Miss Angelica, “so I 
will not insist on your returning for an hour or two. 
Even should the door be open it is scarcely likely 
that in so short a time, any vagrant foot will venture 
in that sacred haunt, as Byron says.” 

Mrs. Mourton now saw what was to be the fate 
of the day, she therefore left the room, and seeking 
the housekeeper, gave her orders for dinner, and also 
ordered Miss Crafts’ coachman to put up his horses. 
When she returned to the drawingroom, she found 
Miss Crafts was very composedly stitching a pair of 
cuffs for Henry Clay, which by the merest chance in 
the world she had thrown into her reticule; Miss 
Angelica Crafts sat with her eye fixed most intently 
on the landscape, and her fair hand, which held a 
golden pencil, rested on as fair a sheet of paper, in 
readiness to impress its virgin page with the results 
of a labour which for some time deeply engaged her 
mind; and poor Helen was enduring, with what grace 
she could, her chagrin and disappointment. 

Meantime Henry Mourton was making the best 
of his way to the margin of the very streamlet that 
he had, but a short time before, viewed with such 
delighted eye from the drawingroom window; nor 
did he abate his pace until, like the stag that had 
escaped “ far from hound and hunter’s ken,” he found 
himself embosomed and screened from all possible 
observation by the thickly woven foliage of the trees 
that overhung its margin; and throwing himself on 
a mossy bank, at the foot of a widely spreading tree, 
he found that literally « cold dews and wild flowers” 
were preparéd to complete the picture between him 
and the hunted quarry; and thus, after sundry plaus- 
ible reasonings and arguments to convince himself 
that he had not betrayed selfishness in thus betaking 
himself to flight, he once more opened the volume, 
and abandoned himself wholly to its fascinations. 

His enjoyment then had been full and uninterrupt- 
ed for more than an hour, when his attention was 
attracted by the merry prattle of children, which 
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seemed to proceed from beyond a little covert just 
before him. He eagerly listened; for in the almost 
infantile voice of the prattler, he thought he heard the 
sound of a name that thrilled to his heart; for Henry 
Mourton, however insensible he might be to the 
charms of Miss Angelica Crafts, had early 


——_——" felt with rapture smitten frame, 
The power of grace—the magic of a name!” 


The book was now as joyfully abandoned as it 
had been before closed with regret, and springing 
from the bank whereon he had reposed, he with a 
hasty but stealthy step, approached the spot from 
whence the sounds proceeded. A few steps brought 
him round the turn of an angle formed by a project- 
ing bank, whose summit was crowned by an old 
beech, so bowed by the attraction of the stream, that 
its pendant branches almost swept the ground, and 
formed a verdant enclosure, which from its coolness, 
its seclusion, and its shade, might well have been 
chosen as a fitting haunt for the “ guardian naiad of 
the stream.” 

And never did fancy present to the day-dream of 
the poet a lovelier vision; never did there glow on 
the painter’s canvass, a finer form, r fairer face, 
than that which so unexpectedly met the eye of the 
delighted Mourton, who instantly parting the boughs 
that partially screened her, bent on one knee before 
her, and had possessed himself of the exquisitely 
beautiful hand that rested on the bank, ere the start- 
led maiden was conscious who had, with such slight 
ceremony, intruded into her sanctuary. 

But the book she had been reading was involun. 
tarily closed, and a blush of the deepest dye mantled 
her cheek as she discovered the intruder to be Mour- 
ton; recollecting herself, however, she made a slight 
effort to release her hand which was not a successful 
one, and a still fainter essay, to express her surprise 
at his unexpected presence. 

“I understand it all,” cried the lover in a tone of 
reproach, as her half articulated accents died away. 
“You wish me to know that my presence here is 
unwelcome, and that had you thought of the possibi- 
lity of meeting me, this rural bower would not have 
tempted you, not even for the pleasure of being 
pioneer to these fair children, whom my presence 
seems to have alarmed and displeased even more 
than their conductress—for they have fled.” 

« Their conductress is neither displeased nor alarm- 
ed,” replied the maiden, “ nor does she regret this acci- 
dental meeting; but, by design, Mr. Mourton, we 
must not meet again. Do not look so reproachfully, 
but listen and forgive. I grieved to disappoint you 
yesterday, but it was impossible to give you the 
meeting you asked,” 

“ And this from you?” cried Mourton, “ this cold 
determination to cast from you the heart that loves 
you? him to whom some brief months past, you 
plighted your faith that through weal or wo, through 

joy or sorrow, you would still be mine ?” 

“And might I not with equal justice ask,” she 
said, “if this reproach comes from him who is but 
too sensible of the depth of my affection, but too well 
assured, of the reality of those sad circumstances 
that have compelled me, at the sacrifice of all my 
heart treasured, to act as I have done. When we 
parted at Florence, last summer, if a sense of my own 
inferiority to one whom I so much admired and loved, 


occurred to me, I was at least consoled by the con- 
viction, that in worldly advantages I was his equal. 
That consolation exists no longer; I am a bankrupt 
in fortune, and abandoned by my father, whose unna- 
tural desertion is not more mysterious than the sudden 
disappearance of his wealth. But thus it is, and his 
child whom he cruelly abandoned in a strange land, 
has no other dependance than her own exertions, for 
bread, and—” 6 

“And under those circumstances,” interrupted 
Mourton, whilst he gently passed his arm around her 
waist, and drew her towards him, “ there is only the 
greater necessity for your fulfilling the vows that 
were then made, for your giving me an immediate 
right to protect you. Consent now to be mine, and 
you shall find father, lover, all, in him who cannot 
resign you—who can never love another.” 

“ Mourton !”” said the maiden, and the blood again 
mantled her cheek as she spoke, “ would your mo. 
ther, think you, willingly see the pride of her house, 
her only son, united to a woman with whose former 
position in life she is unacquainted—whose present 
one is—that of—is such as to exclude her from the 
circle in which he moves? your looks confess that 
she could not—that you could not ask her to make 
the sacrifice. You must think of me no more, Mr. 
Morton!” She continued, as she released herself from 
his hold, “ you must think of me no more, for the 
hour will never come when I would voluntarily dis. 
appoint the hopes of your mother, or enter your family 
unworthily,” 

“You misinterpret my looks, loved one,” cried 
Henry Mourton, “my mother knows not of our 
situation, of my attachment, but when I tell her of all 
my love, of all your worth and trusting confidence, 
well do I know that she will not destroy the hopes 
and happiness of her son by withholding her consent 
to our union,” 

At that moment, and before there was time fora 
reply, an approaching step was heard, and a liveried 
servant made his appearance, with his mistress’s 
compliments to the young lady, and with an injune- 
tion that she should immediately return with the 
young misses. Mourton coloured deeply at the tone 
of command that breathed in this message, and felt 
very much like knocking the man down; and the fair 
girl, in much confusion, instantly prepared to obey 
the mandate. The two little girls who had fled to 
some distance on Mourton’s approach, now joined 
their young protectress, each eagerly claiming a hand 
The servant, after expressing his message, and cast- 
ing an insolently inquiring glance on Mourton, retraced 
his steps, and she, after bidding him a hasty good 
morning, was moving after him, when Mourton, too 
much afflicted at the idea of parting with her thus, 
after a moment’s delay, pursued, and taking her hand, 
he spoke for some time in a low, hurried tone, but 
with much apparent earnestness and excitement 
The head of the listener was bent, and her handker- 
chief was pressed to her eyes, but she must have 
spoken words of hope, for he kissed her hand with 
apparent rapture, and turned from her with a counte- 
nance radiant with joy. 

But whilst this scene was passing, the morning 
was wearing away heavily enough at Mourton Hall, 
the Misses Crafis’ hour of stay had already been pro- 
tracted to two, Angelica began to fear she should 
not see Mourton, and her aunt was equally nervous, 
and anxious at the thoughts of losing her dinnet. 
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Something, however, was faintly murmured by Miss 
Angelica, about scattered papers, and literary con- 
fusion, and the necessity of hastening home, and, was 
as faintly acceded to by Miss Crafis, when the door 
opened, and Mourton walked into the room. The 
eflect of his presence on Miss Angelica was electrical ; 
she started, she blushed, “she looked up to speak 
and she looked down to sigh,” and finally went off 
under’ the high pressure of happy excitement, into a 
deep blue stream of literary conversation, Miss 
Tabitha Crafts, too, was delighted, home was forgot- 
ten; and Mortoun, too, was happy, and partly from 
the exuberance of spirits, and partly for amusement, 
he complimented both aunt and niece, until Helen 
looked at him with astonishment, and observed, that 
he must have met with some wonderfully pleasant 
adventure in his morning’s ramble, to have inspired 
him with such unwonted spirits. 

«I have, indeed,” cried Morton, “ Don Quixotte 
himself never encountered a happier, or acquitted 
himself more chivalrously;” but recollecting himself, 
he said, “ why does my sister imagine that any thing 
more is wanting to inspire me, than the presence of 
these fair ladies.” 

Miss Angelica half sighed, and tried to receive the 
compliment with a tincture of literary gravity, but in 
spite of her, a certain peculiar smile that would come 
on occasions of triumph, played round her lips with 
winning sweetness, and parting those pretty lips, she 
said, 
“I have just purchased a copy of Don Quixotte, 
Mr. Mourton; do you not think that every young 
lady should read Don Quixotte ?” 

«On my word,” said Morton, something puzzled, 
“I scarcely know what to say, but should think it 
would depend altogether on the young lady’s taste— 
@f==."* 

« Oh !” interrupted the aunt, “ Angelica reads every 
thing, it might truly be said of her, that her mind 
comprehends the vast as well as the minute.” 

“Have you read Cooper’s last novel?” asked 
Mourton, as he opened a volume of “ Homeward 
’ Bound!” and looked over its pages, for the purpose 
of hiding a very mischievous smile. 

“TI have just ordered Robinson to send it to me, 
and shall read it to-morrow,” said Miss Angelica, “ I 
am told it is one of Cooper’s most pathetic and 
touching works.” 

“You will find it truly touching,” said Mourton, 
still contending with the aforesaid mischievous smile. 

“ Angelica !” said Miss Tabitha Crafts, “ you have 
dropped your handkerchief.” 

And it became Mourton’s office to restore to the 
fair Angelica an elaborately worked, deeply trimmed, 
sweetly scented pocket handkerchief. 

“ Angelica is so careless,” said her aunt, as she 
saw the handkerchief presented with becoming gal- 
lantry, “ I really have to scold her sometimes, when 
I find her watch left on the dressing table, her jewel 
casket unlocked, her gloves and handkerchief left in 
the alcove, and she, lost in a book !” 

“ Now, my dear aunt,” remonstrated Miss Ange- 
lica, “what a picture are you giving Mr. Mourton 
of a literary lady!—Mr. Mourton, you must not be- 
lieve her—you must not indeed.” 

“ Very well, my love,” cried Miss Crafts, “ let Mr. 
Mourton come and judge for himself.” 

“ That I certainly shall,” cried Mourton; “ and if I 
should find in bower or hall, a fairy glove, or hand- 


kerchief of exquisite finish, I shall certainly make 
prizes of them to keep as proofs of her carelessness, 
or until she shall redeem them by establishing a cha- 
racter of praiseworthy attention to order.” 

Miss Angelica pouted out her pretty lip, and would 
have thrown her handkerchief in his face, had it been 
in keeping with her present character; and Miss Ta- 
bitha Crafis thought that he might keep them, as 
pledges of her willingness to follow them, with all 
her other possessions, whenever he should require her, 
but she contented herself with saying, 

“ Angelica’s things are all of the best quality, she 
ought to take care of them ; gracious knows they cost 
money enough. How much do you think Mr, Mour- 
ton, that embroidered scarf of Angelica’s cost?” 

Mr, Mourton was in a “ category,” not knowing 
the price of such things, he was fearful of not naming 
a sum of sufficient magnitude, but just as he had 
progressed as far as, “upon my word, madam,” a 
summons to dinner put an end to his difficulties, and 
he gladly offered his ;arm to Miss Angelica, and led 
the way to the dining room. 

The dinner was fine, the cooking was faultless, 
and, if possible, the contentment of the aunt increased 
as she beheld the array of fish and fowl, and soup, 
interspersed with all kinds of vegetable productions, 
and as she entered on the business of the table, her 
smile became more sunny, had more the appearance 
of coming from the heart. 

Henry Mourton, by way of acquitting himself like 
a gallant host, insisted on each of the ladies pledg- 
ing him in a glass of wine. Miss Crafts was nothing 
loth, for to say sooih, she had always been accus- 
tomed to good wine—her father, according to her 
own account, had always been the importer of his 
own wines, 

When he called on Miss Angelica, she raised the 
glass as gracefully to her lips, and touched its spark- 
ling brim with as much gravity, and again replaced 
it on the table with as much solemnity, as though 
she had been fresh from the tuition of Mrs, Tarran. 

“ Angelica, your left ear-ring is unclasped !” said 
the aunt, as she placed her glass on the table, 

Angelica, of course, placed her fair hand on the 
left ear-ring, and, of course, all witnessed the graceful 
motion, and the glittering gem. 

« Do the ladies of Europe,” asked Miss Angelica, 
“ wear many ornaments?” 

Meurton had drank his third glass of wine, and he 
felt quite like saying any civil thing that might be 
required of him, fixing his eyes, therefore, on Miss 
Angelica, as he replied, he said, 

«“ On my word, I scarcely can tell you; my eye 
is always more given to the beauty of the wearer, 
than to the quantity or quality of her ornaments; and 
had not Miss Crafts noticed that your ear-ring was 
unclasped, I should not have observed that you wore 
them, though I see now, that they are particularly 
brilliant. . 

«A lucky hit,” thought the aunt, “such little 
opportunities of doing good must not be lost;” and 
Miss Angelica blushed, and smiled, and sighed, and 
looked down, and faultered out something about the 
flattery of men. Mrs. Mourton looked grave. Helen 
declared her brother was nothing but a flatterer. 
Morton bowed in acquiescence, and drank his fourth 
glass, and Miss Tabitha Crafts, flushed with victory, 
thought she would make another attack. 

« Do you not think Angelica has grown larger ?” 
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she asked, “ I thought when you left the country she 
was too small—has not her figure changed since 
then ?” 

« Oh, very much, indeed, madam ; three years have 
wrought many changes, but here,” he said, looking 
from the aunt to the niece, “I may say with Wald- 
grave, that 


“The changing hand of time I may not blame, 
With one it hath but shed more mellowed grace,” 


and bowing to Angelica as he spoke— 
“ And here, of beauty perfected the frame.” 


Mrs. Mourton now made rather an impatient 
movement to quit the table. Helen looked reprov- 
ingly, but the procurer of this gallant speech was 
melted to honey, with delight, and sweetly smiling, 
she followed it up by saying, 

“ Angelica! my love, you have dropt your glove.” 

Angelica stooped to pick it up, but Mourton was 
too smart for her, he eagerly caught it, and placing 
it in his bosom, drew her arm in his, and proceeded 
to the drawing room. 

Mrs. Mourton stepped aside, to give Miss Crafts 
the precedence in the line of march, but that lady 
without noticing the movement, placed her arm in 
that of Mrs. Mourton, and said, with a conscious 
giggle, 

« I suppose we may escort each other.” 

« What a charming prospect!” exclaimed Miss 
Angelica as she seated herself by one of the open 
windows, “how decidedly pastoral, and classic. I 
should ask no greater happiness than to wander with 
my book and pencil, through those delightful groves; 
it is a perfect Arcadia.” 

This speech was directed to Helen and her eye to 
Mourton, who begged that she would lose no time in 
becoming a wood-nymph, and taking immediate pos- 
session of the park she so much admired. 

« And, I suppose,” said the aunt, “that Mr. Mour- 
ton would become an Adonis.” 

“Mr. Mourton,” he gaily returned, “ would be 
whatever ?1iss Angelica would choose to make him.” 

This devlaration was quite too much for the sen- 
sitive Angelica, she became agitated and confused ; 
in maidenly medesty her eye sought the floor, and in 
the delightful tumult of hopes and fears that succeeded, 
the very thought of a blue was abandoned—nature 
triumphed, the blue faded into indistineness, and a 
most delicious “ rosy red,” love’s proper hue, usurped 
its place. 

Home, of course, was not now to be thought of 
for a moment; time passed on cheerily with all ; and 
even Helen was too much amused with Miss Ange- 
liea’s manceuvring, to remember the chagrin of the 
morning. 

The hour for tea arrived, and Miss Crafts who had 
played the part of second to her niece, in the drama 
of literature, now entered into a discussion of the 
rival claims of bread and butter, with as much ability 
and animation, and perhaps more, than she had a few 
hours before, adjusted those of Scott and Byron. 

Mrs. Mourton’s cake was always so good, she 
was tempted to eat too much, and then her butter 
was so fresh, so different from what she could get in 
town, how charming it was to make one’s own butter, 
such a tteat. Miss Crafts was pressed to help her- 
self, and soon after, she had the felicity of hearing 





Mrs. Mourton order the dairy maid to pack up her 
last churning, and send it to Miss Crafts’ carriage, 
Similar good management at the dinner table, had 
compelled Mrs. Mourton to order a basket of fine 
vegetables to the same depot, and that nothing might 
be lost, she helped herself to a large slice of cake as 
she was leaving the table, and as she put it in her 
reticule, she said, 

“TI have made very free with your cake, Mrs, 
Mourton, but I promised little Henry Clay, I would 
bring him a slice of Mrs. Mourton’s cake. The dear 
little fellow has taken such a fancy to you, Mrs, 
Mourton, that he said to me the other morning, 
* Aunt Tabitha,’ says he, ‘I wish you would allow 
me to leave Clay off of my name, and call me Henry 
Mourton; so, I suppose,” she continued, smiling and 
looking towards Mourton, that he will be Henry 
Mourton after this; my brother always lets his chil. 
dren choose for themselves.” Henry Mourton bowed, 
and Mrs. Mourton declared that she felt highly com. 
plimented, and by way of some slight return, insisted 
that she should take every remaining scrap of cake 
in the basket. 

But, as in the midst of life there is death, so in the 
midst of enjoyment comes the parting hour; and very 
much like death it felt to the fair Angelica, to leave 
this fair Arcadia, Adonis and all, and be whirled right 
back to the dark, hot, unsentimental city. But hope, 
the brightest star that illumines the path of existence, 
now shone full upon her, and in the long vista of 
coming years, she saw in its bright beams nothing 
but happiness. 

Miss Tabitha, too, was happy; the end of her visit 
was accomplished. Every thing had resulted satis. 
factorily. Mourton hed been all that she could ask, 
in his attention to her fair niece. Mrs. Mourton had 
promptly taken her hints, in regard to the sundries 
she had had the happiness of seeing conveyed to her 
carriage: victory had evidently crowned the efforts 
of both aunt and niece, in their own estimation, and 
when they arrived at their own door, the aunt was 
in a state of serene satisfaction, the niece in joyful 
excitement and happy anticipations. 


[To be concluded.} 
—— 


Iris a wonderful thing that so many, and they not 
reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with whom 
they converse, by giving them the history of their 
pains, and aches; and imagine such narrations their 
quota of the conversation. This is, of all other, the 
meanest help to discourse, and a man must not think 
at all, or think himself very insignificant, when he 
finds an account of his headach answered by ano- 
ther’s asking what news in the last mail. 


Tne more widely knowledge is spread, the more 
will they be prized whose happy lot it is to extend 
its bounds by discovering new truths, to multiply its 
uses by inventing new modes of applying it in prac- 
tice. Real knowledge never promoted either turbu- 
lence or unbelief; but its progress is the forerunner 
of liberality and enlightened toleration. © Whoso 
dreads these, let him tremble; for he may be well 
assured that their day is at length come, and must 
put to sudden flight the evil spirits of tyranny and 
persecution which haunted the long night now gone 
down the sky. 
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In a former visit to Lisbon, during the brief reign of 
Don Miguel, a spacious palace standing opposite to 
the residence of our hospitable consul, was pointed 
out to us, as the property of the Baron O. a 
nobleman whose liberality and taste had excited 
among all the foreign residents the liveliest interest 
in his fate, as well as in the preservation of his im- 
mense estates. At that time he was living with his 
family in the strictest retirement, and his superb 
palaces and elegant quintas, were held by his English 
and other foreign friends, to prevent their being en- 
tirely ruined. His numerous retinue of servants 
were in like manner divided among them. We now 
found the palace with its window blinds thrown 


back, looking as gay as a widow who has doffed her - 


weeds ; and the contrast was so striking between 
its present gladsome appearance, and its former 
triste aspect, that I fancied a latent sympathy between 
the mansion and its lord, and regarded its air of 
cheerfulness as a good omen of the Baron’s restora- 
tion to prosperity. I was glad, upon inquiry, to 
find my conjecture true, to say nothing of the en- 
joyment of the national gratification of having 
made a good guess. The friend to whom my query 
was addressed, moreover informed me that a splendid 
féte was shortly to take place in honour of the birth 
day of the Countess, and kindly offered to enable me 
to be present on the occasion. Although the invita- 
tions were modestly expressed, a tomar cha, to take 
tea, it was truly a magnificent affair; but before I 
relate what I saw, the reader will perhaps be glad to 
know so much of the Count’s character and history 
as will give zest to the description. 

His father, the old Baron O——, died immensely 
rich, while his son was yet in his minority; and his 
relatives, upon the score of his youth, endeavoured to 
get the management of the estates into their own 
hands; and obtained at first, from Don John, (Don 
Pedro’s father,) a decree to that effect. The young 
Baron, whose habits and tastes were expensive, and 
who perhaps entertained doubts of the disinterested- 
ness of his guardians, by the skilful management of 
about fifty thousand dollars, which he contrived to 
borrow from his friends, and which he expended in 
liberal dowceurs among those who possessed the ear 
of the old king, succeeded in getting the edict repeal- 
ed, and in obtaining a final decision in his own favour. 
About the same time he married the present Countess; 
and being passionately fond of music and the kindred 
arts, and moreover a lover of fine horses and field 
sports, he devoted himself to the gratification of his 
taste in these particulars, and to the improvement of 
his ample estates. His political views, as we have 
seen, banished him from the enjoyment of his favourite 
pursuits, while Don Miguel was in power; but he 
bore his privations philosophically, and with the 
attachment so natural to man, even towards material 
objects, the progressive improvement of which he has 
been accustomed to watch with interest, he always 
expressed more anxiety about his guinia than any 
thing else, and used frequently to exclaim, « If they 
will only spare my trees !” 

Donna Maria’s accession to the throne brought 
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him again into possession of his estates, and at liberty 
to resume his pursuits; and in consideration of a 
timely loan of about six hundred thousand dollars, at 
a time when Don Pedro’s resources were well nigh 
drained by the expenses of the war, he was made a 
Count, and received with his new title a grant of the 
tobacco monopoly for twelve years. This privilege 
is farmed out for stated periods. At present it adds 
to the Count’s otherwise enormous income about one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars a year, and at 
the next auction may even command a higher sum; 
besides which, he is enabled to provide for many of 
his friends and connexions, by obtaining lucrative 
situations for them in this extensive establishment. 

On the evening of the féte we left Lisbon between 
eight and nine o’clock, and after an agreeable ride 
of about four miles from the suburbs, arrived at 
Laranjerias. The outskirts of the city presented a 
melancholy memorial of the horrors of civil war. 
Whole rows of houses in ruins, blackened with 
smoke, and in many places pierced by shot, marked 
the spot where the adherents of Don Miguel made 
their last unavailing stand. Beyond this dreary fore- 
ground the moon shone as we passed, full upon the 
valley of Alcantara, and exhibited to the best advan- 
tage, the bold and graceful arches of its famous aque- 
duct. Strikingly in contrast with this sombre picture 
was the gay scene which offered itself on our arrival 
at Laranjerias. There, at the end of a long train of 
volantés freighted with happy guests, we were detain- 
ed just long enough in waiting our turn to enter the 
court yard, to observe that we were in front of a 
spacious palace, opposite to which the company was 
alighting, before the portico of a neat temple in the 
Egyptian style, with here and there a slight deviation 
in the ornamental detail, indicating its peculiar dedi- 
cation to Thalia and Terpsichore. 

The calm silvery effect of the moonbeams shed 
from above upon the colonnade of pure white marble, 
and upon the sober meditative features of the couch- 
ant sphynxes which flanked the steps of the vestibule, 
opposed to the garish light flashing to and fro from 
the torches of a multitude of attendants, might have 
afforded a hint to an artist, or a theme for a moralist; 
but the “ time and tide” of pleasure wait neither for 
painter nor philosopher, and had any such been of 
our company he would doubtless have kept on, as 
we did, with the gay crowd, nothing daunted by the 


“ HIC MORES CASTIGANT HOMINUM” 


inscribed upon the entablature. The Count wel- 
comed his guests at the head of a short marble stair- 
case ornamented with flowers; and a few paces fur- 
ther on we made our bow to the Countess, who was 
receiving the congratulations of her friends at the 
head of a fine salle a danser, where the élite of the 
land, noble and gentle, glittering with crosses and 
decorations, were gallopading away so gaily that it 
was difficult to realize that we were in the midst of 
an assembly, composed for the most part of persons, 
who, two or three years back had been either im- 
mured in dungeons or were exiles in a foreign land. 
At the sides of the room, elevated seats were arranged 
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for the comfort of the lookers on and non-combatants ; 
and in the intervals between the dances a bevy of 
servitors bearing salvers of lemonade and ices, and 
ample trays heaped with bonbons, navigated through 
the press with a dexterity and discretion which would 
have done honour even to Philadelphia’s ‘Social 
Fabius’—Bogle. 

Among the distinguished guests were three of the 
young Queen’s ex-ministers. Field marshal the Duke 
of Terceira, commander-in-chief of the army; the 
Marquis of Saldanha, also a field marshal and late 
minister of war; and the Marquis of Carvalho, late 
chief of the department of finance. These noble- 
but a short time since stood so high in the gene- 
ral favour, that it was supposed nothing could shake 
their popularity or abate their influence; and yet, 
having lately ordered several colonels of regiments, 
who had influenced the votes of their troops during 
the elections, to be put upon the half-pay list, a popu- 
lar commotion ensued, the result of which was, that 
the Queen, yielding to the importunity of the army, 
which called loudly for the restoration of the frac- 
tious officers, the ministry, to preserve its dignity and 
consistency, was forced to resign. 

The Duke of Terceira, formerly Count Villaflor, 
and the Marquis of Saldanha, both served in the pen- 
insular war; the former, I was told, as aid to the 
Duke of Wellington; he also bore a very distinguish- 
ed part in the late domestic struggle, during which 
he defeated the Miguelite forces in several battles, 
had the honour of making his triumphal entry into 
Lisbon upon its evacuation by the Duke of Cadaval, 
and was connected with the Marquis of Saldanha in 
the convention of Evoramonte, where Don Miguel 
engaged to quit Portugal, and to cease to interfere 
in its affairs, Don Pedro rewarded the Count’s ser- 
vices by the rank of Field Marshal and the title of 
Duke ; he is also styled Cousin by the royal family, 
his wife’s brother having espoused the Queen’s aunt, 
so that he has attained the highest dignity which a 
subject, not of the blood royal, can enjoy. The 
Duchess was with him; a very’ dignified aristocratic 
looking dame, with rather more than an ordinary 
share of beauty. ‘The Infanta was there too; she is 
the youngest sister of Don Pedro, who married the 
Marquis of Loulé. Not to repeat any of the ill- 
natured things the world says of her, I will merely 
observe, that she is a tall dark eyed person, of a good 
figure, and dances con amore. There were many 
other ladies in the assembly of rather striking appear- 
ance; one in particular, a slight fairy looking bride, 
with light hair and fair complexion, reminded me of 
the style of beauty of my own peerless country- 
women; but having been some ten years a Benedict, 
and more than twenty a navigator, I may plead these 
circumstances, I hope, in excuse for having derived 
more pleasure in seeing the Duchess of Palmella, a 
lineal descendant of Vasco Da Gama. It is hardly 
a century since the proud family to which this lady 
belongs, refused to accept any title of nobility from 
their sovereign, esteeming the honour of bearing the 
name of this great navigator, a greater distinction 
than any in the gift of the crown. 

From the ball room we strolled into a neat saloon, 
furnished with goodly stuffed chairs for the ennuyée ; 
tables and cards for the lovers of écarté, and a cheer- 
ful coal fire for the comfort of all. The Count has 
been at the expense of having the entire suite of rooms 
brilliantly lighted with gas. About ten o’clock, the 


play being announced, the dancing ceased, and the 
company passed through doors opening conveniently 
from the ball room and saloon, into a larger division 
of the building, elegantly fitted up as a theatre, It 
was sufficiently spacious to accommodate the whole 
party comfortably, amounting, I should think, to 
some three or four hundred persons. The ladies 
took their places in a tier of seats arranged on the 
plan of the ancient theatres, without partitions, and 
elevated, one above the other, so as to display the 
charms and diamonds of its fair occupants to the 
best advantage; while the gentlemen who were not 
fortunate enough to find room in this glittering circle, 
found less enviable, though not less convenient places, 
in the pit. A splendid glass chandelier, suspended 
from the centre of the frescoed dome, diffused 
throughout the apartment a blaze of light, which was 
again reflected from numerous oval mirrors, ranged 
at the back of the audience. Dramatic entertain. 
ment being one of the Count’s hobbies, he is at un- 
wearied pains to make his private theatricals as com. 
plete as possible. His retainers are carefully in. 
structed in music; and the corps of amateurs com. 
posed of his family and acquaintance seem to be as 
ambitious to entertain the audience, as a regular 
band of Thespians, whose bread depended upon their 
success in pleasing. ‘The performances were intro- 
duced by an overture from the orchestra, in the exe. 
cution of which the most practised ear couid not 
detect a fault; and then we had a French vaudeville, 
in which all the children of the Count, from the 
eldest, a young lady of sixteen, down to the youngest, 
of eight or nine years, took a part, and certainly 
acquitted themselves surprisingly. The Count's only 
son, a boy of twelve or thirteen, but from his small 
size looking much younger, astonished us not a little 
by his perfect self-possession. He performed the 
young militaire, with wonderful ease and gaiety, sang 
his song with spirit, and in a tavern scene cracked 
his bottle like a veteran. It is impossible to describe 
the truly French air with which he repeated the only 
sentence I can call to mind of his part. “J'ai voy- 
agé joliment, mais les pays étrangérs ne me plaisent 
pas; L’Italie est trop chaud; la Russie est trop 
froide; l’Angleterre est trop triste: enfin je suis tou- 
jours Frangais;” then followed the song, at the end 
of which, putting down the enormous tumbler which 
he had been replenishing and tossing off industriously 
at every pause, with rather too much emphasis, we 
discovered that a smaller one had been placed within 
it, so that a spoonful of wine filled the space between 
the two, giving the larger one the appearance of 
being regularly filled and emptied. The love scene 
which followed between him and his little sister was 
laughable enough. Amusing as it was, however, one 
could hardly help feeling that the boldness of man- 
ner and love of applause which children cannot fail 
to acquire by their engagements in such perform. 
ances, were any thing but desirable: but I shall not 
attempt to enlarge upon opinions, which in a state 
of society like that of America, wisely encouraging 
greater severity of manner, will meet with general 
concurrence, especially as my object is rather des- 
cription than criticism. I cannot help remarking, 
however, that it is in gay and splendid scenes like 
these, that we are compelled to feel that the millions 
for which millions sigh, with whatsoever charm of 
splendour and refined ease they invest their envied 
possessors, rarely contribute to endow them with 
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those sterling qualities which so frequently lead men 
of obscure origin and scanty means, to independence, 
high attainment, and well earned fame. But to return 
to the play. After the vaudeville, the audience betook 
themselves to the ball-room again, to give time to the 
amateurs to dress for the ballet, and reassembled as 
soon as it was announced. The Count performed 
the buffo in this pantomime with all the style and 
success of an old stager. In giving a scene or two 
from it, I will premise that the reader must not look 
closely into the plot, my intention being simply to 
give an idea of the character of the entertainment. 
As usual, we had the pantaloon father, the rich and 
poor lover, the latter, not according to the common 
course of things in real life, the favoured swain. The 
buffo, (our Count,) is a poor poet, who enters dress- 
ed in a suit of threadbare sables, seeking, with his 
forlorn Cara Sposa, rest and refreshment. They find 
all the doors of the village in which the scene opens, 
closed upon them. Many modes of raising the wind 
are proposed, among which, the favourite one with 
the minstrel, is the sale of his “Last Lay,” a folio 
which protrudes half a yard from his pocket. This 
raises a smile from his famished wife; but no sup- 
per. At length, as they are about turning away in 
despair, a sign over the door of the baronial man- 
sion announces that lodging and food are provided, 
gratis, Here the poet and his wife are hospitably 
received by the lord of the castle; who, it appears, 
is a magician and the rejected lover of Miss Colum- 
bine, whom he keeps spell bound in a chamber. 
The ordinary means of security are not neglected, 
however, and the poet is armed with a pistol, and 
placed as sentinel in an adjoining apartment, drama- 
tice the Haunted Chamber. Here, to his great 
delight, he finds a couch and side table with refresh- 
ments. After a hearty game of knife and fork, he 
sinks back into an arm chair and falls asleep; the 
chair spins round like a top, and precipitates him into 
the middle of the floor; he wakes in amazement, but 
finding his seat in its usual position, supposes he had 
been dreaming from overtaxed digestion, and stretches 
himself upon the sofa; here he is terrified by a lugu- 
brious sound, which proceeds from it at each attempt 
he makes to compose himself. In the midst of his 
trepidation =: this new cause of alarm, he perceives a 
comfortable seat with a table and writing materials, 
and resolves to spend the remainder of the night in 
giving the finishing touch to his poem. At the first 
dip of the pen, the inkstand moves slowly and mys- 
teriously from one side of the table to the other. 
Now the table descends gradually as he is absorbed 
in meditation, until he is near pitching upon his nose ; 
he rubs his eyes for a moment and all is right again ; 
but anon, as he recommences his labors, ‘ his eye in 
fine frenzy rolling,’ the legs of the chair lengthen by 
degrees, until his head nearly reaches the ceiling! A 
gigantic arm thrusts itself from the wall and seizes 
him, the chair sinks, and he is left suspended by the 
hair! At length he extricates himself, and falls to the 
ground and in his agitation discharges his pistol! 
The room is darkened, the landscapes on the panel- 
ling of the wainscot change into hideous portraits, 
with rolling goggle eyes, a secret door opens with a 
spring, and Columbine appears enchanted at being 
disenchanted. The magician is discomfitted with- 
out the aid of ‘bell book and candle,’ and the 
scene changes to a beautiful Gothic hall, filled with 
lords and ladies magnificently dressed. Among other 
12 


transformations, is that of the starved poet and his 
wife, who turn out to be the rightful proprietors of 
the castle. They open the ball by dancing the 
minuet de la cour in a burlesque style, in which toes 
are trodden on, and many other gaucheries are com- 
mitted ; the dexterous use of the ‘light fantastic toe,’ 
not being apparently included among the fairy gifts, 
or rather restorations of the occasion. The scene 
closed after a grand dance by the whole corps de 
ballet, in which the noble and gentle amateurs per- 
formed a variety of graceful and intricate figures, to 

my fancy, in better taste than the imitations of the 
spinning dervishes we see at the regular opera. The 
curtain fell amidst bursts of applause, which con- 

tinued until the troupe, with the Count at their head, 

made their appearance, to acknowledge the compli- 
ment. Two or three hung back out of modesty; but 

the audience was clamorous, and succeeded at last 

in bringing them forward, calling them by name, and 

greeting them when they appeared, just as the so- 

vereign people treat their favourites at home. The 

company returned to the ball room; and our party, 

highly delighted with the splendor and novelty of the 

scene, to Lisbon, there to suffer one of the vicissitudes 

which all maritime flesh at least ‘is heir to.” We 

had taken the precaution to bespeak lodgings, know- 

ing the impossibility of getting a boat to take us off 
to the ship at so late an hour as that fixed upon for 
our return; but on arriving at the miserable inn, and 
after groping our way up the filthy staircase, we suc- 
ceeded, it is true, in rousing the porter, who came to 
the wicket, with which the jail-like doors of their 
country are provided; but all our efforts, entreaties 
and more potent arguments for admission were an- 
swered only by a dogged nao from this Cerberus, which 
he grunted forth at each new appeal to his hospitality 

like an overfed porker disturbed from his puddle. n 
short, he was too stupid to make out who we were, 
or what we wanted, though he had been told to ex- 
pect us; and we were obliged to accept of the offer 
of a civilian of the party, to make the most of his 
bed room in a distant part of the city, or endure the 
terrible alternative to tired men of perambulating the 
unodorous streets until daylight, with the risk of en- 
countering the diversa pericula noctis : as formidable 
in Lisbon now, as in Rome, in the days of *Juvenal. 
A bed of tolerably comfortable dimensions occupied 
the better half of the chamber of our bachelor friend ; 
and the chambermaid who ushered us in shook her 
fat sides in undisguised glee as she cast the light of 
her dip and that of her equally greasy countenance, 
full upon five candidates for the narrow accommoda- 
tion ; all en grande tenue! Sancho says “there is 
a remedy for every thing but death;” and ours lay 
clearly in conforming to circumstances with the best 
possible grace. ‘Two only could repose in extenso; 
and as soon as it was decided who the happy men 
should be, the others resigned themselves to the per- 
pendicularities of an uneasy chair. It was of no use 
however, and a smothered chuckle would ever and 
anon disturb the snorers on the bed, as the sufferers 
contrasted the scene with the brilliant one they had 
left a few hours before at Laranjerias. 


* See Satire, 3d vol. 249. ‘ Respice nunc alia,” &c. 


——— 

The firmest friendships have been formed in mu- 

tual adversity, as iron is most strongly united by the 
fiercest flame. 
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the stem where it grew; 








a flow’r but the dream! "Tis be - - 


‘Tis be -- cause the sweet flow’- ret had lin - ger'd a- 
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breathing her  truth— 





a 
sto-len her smile, And came to me breathing her truth. 


And now, though its leaflets are gone to decay, 
And mournfully drooping its stem, 
And tints from the rainbow are fading away, 
*Twill still be of roses the gem. 
Like its fragrance still ling’ring, fond mem’ry the while, 
Will couple this blossom with thee, 
And soothe, by recalling the look and the smile, 
That came with the rose-bud to me. 
And soothe, by recalling the look and the smile, 
That came with the rose-bud to me. 
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TIRED OF HOUSEKEEPING, 


BY T. 8S, ARTHUR, EDITOR OF THE “ BALTIMORE ATHENZUM.” 


‘«Wuart is the matter now, my dear?” said Mr. 
Thompson to his wife, as he came in at the usual 
dinner hour, Mrs, Thompson was seated on the 
sofa, in a state of profound depression of spirits; and 
to have judged from her manner, and the expression 
of her countenance, it would have been a reasonable 
conclusion to have thought, that some great calamity 
had made her a visitation. 

“The matter did you say?” responded Mrs. 
Thompson, after a brief pause; “ Why the matter is, 
Sally, the cook, has been drunk all the morning, and 
there is no show of dinner, as I can see; for Betty, 
the maid, is as awkward and clumsy as if she had 
never been in a kitchen. 

«These everlasting servants again!” grumbled 
forth Mr. Thompson, and picking up a newspaper, 
he threw himself into the great rocking chair, and 
commenced reading and rocking with determined 
patience, 

“QOdear me! I’m sick and tired of housekeep- 
ing!” sighed out Mrs. Thompson, for the hundred 
and fortieth time ; and then gathering herself up with 
an effort, she went out into the kitchen to see what 
was the prospect for dinner. 

Betty was cross as she could be; because, you 
perceive, Betty was chambermaid, a grade above the 
kitchen; and of course to be called back into the 
kitchen was to degrade her in a very serious man- 
ner. 

«“ Well, Betty, how soon shall we have dinner ?” 

«Can’t tell, ma’am.” 

« But, Betty, Mr. Thompson has come home.” 

“ Can’t help that, ma’am.” 

“ Why, Betty! haven’t you got them potatoes on 
yet? I declare, you are the slowest creature I ever 
saw.” 

“TI don’t see, Mrs. Thompson,” saii Betty, in 
quite a passion, “that I am any creature at all. 
Ladies where I live always treat me with respect, 
Mrs. Thompson, and I'll be respected. If my mo- 
tions don’t suit you, ma’am, why, you can just 
move about the dinner yourself. It’s not my place 
any how.” And so, in a great rage, Betty swept by 
her mistress, and retired to her chambers, where she 
went quietly to work at regulating them, leaving 
Mrs, Thompson to get dinner herself, if she could. 
That “if,” however, was a sad impediment in 
Mrs. Thompson’s way. She looked about her in 
despair, and then retired to the parlour to notify her 
husband of the poor prospect there was for din- 
ner. 
« Well, my dear, is dinner almost ready; I am as 
hungry as a bear?” 

This was too much for Mrs, Thompson, 

« No, it is not ready; and there is a poor enough 
prospect, I can tell you! Betty has gone up stairs 
in a huff, and, to save my life, I couldn’t get the 
dinner, even if I had a notion to try, which I am 
sure I have not—There! that baby has waked up, I 
declare! And there comes Jane and William from 
school.” 


The screams of the baby, which Betty had con. 
trived, out of spiteful feelings, to wake up, and the 
impatient voices of the hungry children, just from 
school, completed the overthrow of Mrs. Thompson’s 
little remaining patience ; and she swept off up stairs 
fully bent on pouring out her excited feelings on 
Betty, who liked her place, just as well as she liked 
to rule her mistress, 

“TI can tell you what, my lady,”—began Mrs, 
Thompson, who, when once excited, had no small 
share of determination; a fact to which Betty was 
no stranger—* if dinner is not ready in fifteen mi- 
nutes by that time piece, I will turn you out of the 
house before the next half hour.” 

Her manner and voice told Betty plainly enough 
that the time had come for her to give way. In fif. 
teen minutes the dinner bell rung; and, to judge 
from the way the dinner was cooked and put upon 
the table, one might rationally enough conclude that 
Betty was not quite so great a stranger to the 
kitchen as she pretended. 

The dinner passed in silence, and after it was 
over, Mr. Thompson hurried off to his store, glad to 
escape the unpleasant sphere which pervaded his own 
dwelling. At night Mrs. Thompson had recovered 
but little from the effects consequent upon the ex. 
citement of the morning. She passed most of the 
evening reading a new publication, entirely indispo. 
sed to converse with her hubansd, or to take any no. 
tice of her children. The babe was asleep in the 
chamber above, under the care of Betty, who had 
grown wonderfully obliging since dinner time. The 
two eldest children were conning over their lessons, 
and Mr. Tho npson was consoling himself with his 
cigar and nv. wspaper. 

The hour for retiring came, and all went off to 
bed in cheerless silence. On the next morning the 
thickest of the cloud had passed away, and Mr, 
Thompson was almost herself again; a pleasant and 
agreeable woman, though with no energy of mind, 
and few resources indeed for a housekeeper. At 
dinner time, the cook having, in her repentant mood, 
done her very best, and Betty having been smarter 
and more obliging than usual, Mrs. Thompson was 
in her very best state of mind. Mr. Thompson, 
whose mood was always a reflection of his wife’s, 
felt quite pleasant; and the children were as happy 
‘and lively as crickets. ‘That evening Mr. Jones and 
his lady called in to sit an hour or two, The two 
gentlemen discussed the affairs of the nation, and 
smoked cigars, until the lady visiting should close 
her evening’s interview with the lady visited. 

Far be it from us to speak lightly, however, of the 
subjects which occupy so much of the conversation 
of lady visiters who are blessed with the cares of 
families. Their little world is the domestic circle, 
and in it, of course, are concentered all their interests 
and affections. 

Mrs. Jones had no children, and from motives of 
economy and convenience, as she said, her husband 
and herself had broken up housekeeping and gone to 
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boarding. As is usual on such occasions, the trou- 
bles of housekeeping were discussed, and among the 
rest those arising from servants. 

“There is where I am a little ahead of you, Mrs. 
Thompson,” said Mrs, Jones. “I am my own ser- 
vant in my own chamber, and there ends the matter. 
After I have made my bed in the morning, I can sit 
down pleasantly enough and chat with my husband 
until the breakfast bell rings. And after breakfast I 
can do what I please until dinner time; and the 
same until supper. No seeing after servants, and 
studying about what I shall have for dinner. I 
wouldn’t keep house again for a pretty premium.” 

« And sick and tired enough of it I am, that I 
can tell you. But Mr. Thompson won’t hear to 
our breaking up housekeeping. If he had all the 
trouble of it as I have, he’d be glad enough to 
escape.” 

“TI never knew what it was to enjoy life,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Jones, “ until we sold off our things and 
went to boarding. I was in hot water all the while 
about something. Don’t you find your servants very 
wasteful ?—I never had one who did not waste and 
break more than her wages came to.” 

“ Why, the fact is, Mrs, Jones, there is scarcely a 
day that a cup, a plate, or a tumbler is not broken, 
There! didn’t you hear that crash in the kitchen, 
Something else has gone. If I were to go out there, 
now, and ask Sally what she had broken, and how 
she came to break it, she would have the sulks all 
day to-morrow, which would cost me more unplea- 
sant feelings than the plate or dish is worth.” 

“ Why don’t you break up and go to boarding 
then, Mrs. Thompson? You would be a thousand 
times better contented.” 

“The fact is, Mrs. Jones, I shall have to worry 
Mr. Thompson into it. I can approach him in one 
tender place, and that is on the score of economy. 
Times are hard enough they say—though I never 
pay attention to these complaints of the men; it is 
always hard times whenever you say money to them; 
and if I can convince him that several hundred dol- 
lars can be saved by breaking up, he will be in a fair 
way to be conquered.” 

“ You will never regret it, Mrs. Thompson. 
living a dog’s life to keep house.” 

“ A dog’s life, Mrs. Jones? Aye! you are right 
there.” 

“ You can save at least five hundred dollars in 
the year by boarding; and that is a pretty sum now- 
a-days.” 

“Do you hear that Mr. Thompson,” said his 
wife, calling his attention to the remark, triumph- 
antly : “ Mrs, Jones says that we might save at least 
five hundred dollars from our present expense if we 
were boarding.” 

“ And be six hundred dollars worse off in comfort 
than we are now.” 

“ There you are mistaken, Mr. Thompson,” said 
Mrs. Jones, coming up to the attack in aid of her 
friend. ‘We have tried housekeeping and we have 
tried boarding; the latter, besides being a great deal 
cheaper, is in every way more pleasant.” 

“It may be so for you, Mrs. Jones, but with our 
three children, and, to help take care of them, a ser- 
vant, we would find boarding a very unpleasant 
change from a comfortable house in which we can 
do as we please,” 

“ Why, I am sure we do just as we please,” said 
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Mrs. Jones, “We come when we please, and we 
go when we please. And in boarding houses, every 
one is at home; for while he pays for it, the house 
he lives in is his home, whether he be keeping house 
or boarding.” 

“ You may find it tolerable with no children,” said 
Mr. Thompson, “ but with three and a nurse, let me 
tell you, that you would find it approaching too near 
to the intolerable. While a single man, I had 
boarding to my heart’s content; and I find house- 
keeping, with all its little troubles, far better.” 

“ You may call them little troubles, Mr. Thomp- 
son,” spoke up his wife with spirit, “but if you had 
all the battles to fight with the servants, and the care 
of the whole house, you would sing quite another 
song, or I’m much mistaken, What do you say 
Mr. Jones,” continued Mrs, Thompson, appealing to 
the hitherto silent companion of her lady visiter. 
«“ Let us have your opinion about the matter. I am 
sure you prefer boarding to housekeeping.” 

« Why, as to that,” replied Mr. Jones, in a very 
deliberate manner, seeming all the while to be cast- 
ing about in his mind for words to convey his own 
thoughts, that should not at the same time compro- 
mise his wife’s opinion too much—* we are com. 
fortably enough off now. Our landlady is a fine 
woman, and quite attentive to the wants of her 
boarders, It costs us less to board, as there are but 
two of us, than it did to keep house; but not such a 
great deal as would seem at first sight. If it was 
not that Emily likes it so much better, I should pre- 
fer, I think, to be in a house of my own. But it is 
so much easier for her, that it would be wrong in 
me to prefer my own comfort to her’s. We had 
such a trying time with servants, that I am reluctant 
to subject her again to the same perplexities and in- 
conveniences,” 

“If your family was as large as ours,” said Mr. 
Thompson, bringing him at once to the point, 
“ would you like to board under any consideration ?” 

«“ As you corner me so closely, I must beg re- 
spectfully to differ with the ladies, and say that I 
should think housekeeping, with a family of children, 
in every way preferable to boarding.” 

“* Well, I’m for boarding, I can tell you,” said 
Mrs. Thompson, half laughing and half serious; 
“and whenever Mr. Thompson says the word, I 
shall be ready at a week’s notice,” 

“I don’t intend being ready for a long time to 
come—I think never.” 

“We shall see,” was the laughing reply of Mrs. 
Thompson. 

The gentlemen, after a brief pause, resumed their 
grave deliberations on the affairs of the government, 
and the ladies put their heads together again, and 
went on in their comparison of the evils and benefits 
of housekeeping and boarding. After that evening, 
Mrs. Thompson talked more and more about board- 
ing; and at last, after worrying her good man be- 
yond the points of endurance, he reluctantly con- 
sented to break up. 

« You will have an auction, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, after the main point was gained. 

« I shall have no such thing.” 

« Why what in the world will you do with our 
parlour and kitchen furniture, and a hundred other 
things which we will have no more use for ?” 

« Store them away, of course,” was the prompt 


reply. 
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« Why we shall have no more use for them, you 
know, and storage will only be a useless expense. I 
think you had better have an auction, which will be 
a regular clearing out at once. I am sure I don’t 
want the trouble of packing up every thing.” 

«“T'll take all that trouble.” 

« But what in the world, Mr. Thompson, do you 
want to store them for? We shall have no farther 
use for them.” 

«Its a mere notion of mine, my dear, and one 
that will have to be gratified.” 

« Well do as you please. You men are a queer 
set.” 

The next business to do was to find a suitable 
boarding house. This was considered an easy mat- 
ter enough in the distance, but rather difficult when 
the actual experiment was tried. The first applica- 
tion was at one of the hotels, as it was voted that in 
a tavern they would be more alone than in a board- 
ing house. The price asked, however, put all ideas 
of a hotel out of their heads. For Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, their two eldest children, (the youngest 
was but a babe) and a servant, with a parlour and 
two chambers; the terms were forty dollars a week. 
Both Mr. Thompson and his wife looked blank 
enough when the polite landlord of the House 
gave his smiling answer. Application was next made 
at a fashionable boarding house; the landlady, after 
some hesitation at the idea of taking a whole family 
into her house, finally agreed to take them all, and 
furnish them a private parlour and two chambers for 
thirty dollars a week. This was over fifteen hundred 
dollars a year; more than it cost them to keep 
house, pay the wages of two servants, and buy all 
their clothes. 

Mrs. Thompson, however, when she once got an 


idea in her head never gave it up; and although Mr. 


‘Fhompson, after the landlady’s answer, relinquished 
the search himself, his better half was not to be so 
easily foiled. ‘The lady at whose house Mrs. Jones 
boarded, could not take any more, as all her rooms 
were occupied; so she said. Though the fact was, 
Mrs. Jones had hinted ‘to her, that, may be, Mrs. 
Thompson’s whole family would not make the house 
too pleasant; as she had not the best government in 
the world over her children. 

As a last resort, Mrs. Thompson finding no place 
that would suit them, the following advertisement 
was inserted in a morning paper. 


« Wanted, genteel boarding for a small family in 
a pleasant boarding house, or private family; not 
more than fifteen minutes’ walk from the Post office. 
Address A. B., with real name and address.” 


Among the several applications, was one from a 
widow lady, with three grown up daughters, who 
had been for some time desirous of opening a board- 
ing house. She said, that if they were pleased with 
her terms, she would at once rent a large house then 
t on street, and accommodate them. 
Her terms were sixteen dollars a week—ten for Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson, and six for the two oldest 
children. The servant, she said, she would not 
charge for, as she could always do odd jobs enough 
to pay for her board. 
This was the very thing. ‘The house was accord- 
ingly taken, and in the course of a few weeks, busi- 











ness was commenced with Mr. Thompson and his 
family as the first boarders. An advertisement 
brought a few more, and at the end of the first two 
months, Mrs. had an income from boarders 
of thirty dollars a week, backed by an expense of at 
least forty dollars. Her daughters had been brought 
up ladies, as it is usually, but erroneously called, and 
of course could do nothing; being an incumbrance 
rather than a help to their mother, who was faith. 
fully endeavouring to support them; in fact she was 
their slave. 

For the first month or two, things went on 
smoothly enough, though Mrs, Thompson sometimes 
thought that her servant earned her food pretty well, 
as Mrs. always had her doing something; 
and it soon became “ When can you spare Betty, 
Mrs. ” instead of “Can you spare Betty 
this morning for an hour or two, Mrs. Thompson?” 

Still this was a small thing, and Mrs. Thompson 
wondered that she should ever think of it. Mr, 
Thompson and the children did not feel the same 
reasons for putting the best face upon every thing, 
that Mrs, Thompson did. He felt trammelled all 
the while, and took little enjoyment at his meals. 
The cooking was by no means to his taste, and the 
supply of food was often meagre and of a poor 
quality. ‘The children missed the freedom of their 
own house; and their mother found it indispensably 
necessary to order extras, in the way of bread and 
butter, pies, cakes, &c. every day for their gratifica- 
tion. The charge for these extras came in at the 
end of the first month in the shape of a bill amount. 
ing to twenty dollars. This bill occasioned the fol- 
lowing touch of not very pleasant humour between 
the parties most concerned. 

“TI want twenty dollars, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Thompson, in her blandest manner. Now it so hap- 
pened, that Mr. Thompson had been run hard that 
day, and had come home in no very lively mood in 
consequence. Afier meeting all the demands upon 
him through the day, his cash account at evening 
showed a very small balance. He felt discouraged 
in mind and depressed in spirits; the more especially 
as on the next day he had a large note to meet. 
What added still more to unsettle his feelings was 
the fact that at the supper table one of the boarders, 
a loquacious, shallow brained fellow, who annoyed 
him almost every day with his tittle-tattle, forced him 
to talk about matters and things that did not possess, 
in his view, the most remote interest. 

“ It will be impossible for me to let you have it 
now,” was the brief reply of Mr. Thompson to his 
wife’s request. 

* But my dear, I must have it now. Mrs. 
has sent in her bill for extras, and says she wants 
the amount badly.” 

« The bill for what, did you say ?” 

“The bill for extras. The children must have 
something between meals, and it is a rule in all 
boarding houses to charge for whatever is eaten 
away from the table.” ~ 

«“ Humph !” 

« J don’t see any thing unreasonable in it, Mr. 
Thompson !” 

“ Well, I do, then. If we pay for our eating, I 
suppose we ought to have as much as we want.” 

« Of course at the table, but there ends the matter. 
Our extras were mostly pies, cakes, etc., and 
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Mrs. of course could not be expected to furnish 
these between meals for nothing.” 

« And when were twenty dollars worth eaten, pray?” 

« Why every day we have extras. And you know 
that after the children go to bed at night you always 
ask for something, and that Betty brings in a pie, or 
a cold eut of fowl and bread and butter, or some 
cake.” 

« Yes, I know it; and it seems, have to pay well 
for my knowledge. This is cheap boarding with a 
vengeance. Extras at the rate of only two hundred 
and forty dollars a year! And then not even allowed 
to eat your meals in peace. I’m sick and tired of 
the chatter of that addle headed Simpkins, and have 
wished him a thousand times at the north pole. I 
have had no comfort of my life since I passed the 
threshold of my own door.” 

«You are in a strange mood to night, Mr. 
Thompson.” 

« Not stranger than usual; I only speak out plain. 
We have been boarding now about a month, and I 
have not enjoyed myself for a single day in that 
time, nor saved a dollar of expense. The children 
are not half so cheerful and contented as they were ; 
and even Betty looks jaded out. What in the world 
can you find so hard for her to do?” 

« Why you know that Mrs. does not charge 
any thing for her board. Betty helps her occasion- 
ally in the kitchen, when I don’t want her.” 

«“ You mean, I expect, that Betty helps you when 
Mrs, does not want her.” 

Mrs. Thompson was silent. 
too severe. 

“The fact is,” continued Mr. Thompson, who 
had got fairly started in his fault finding course, 
“things don’t go on to my satisfaction at all in this 
house. Mrs, I believe does as well as she 
knows how; but that is not saying much, These 
lazy daughters’of her’s put me out of all patience. 
They monopolize the choice tit-bits of the table, and 
instead of doing every thing in their power to con- 
tribute to the comfort of the boarders, add much to 
their inconvenience. And then in a boarding house 
you are thrown into all sorts of company. Mrs, —— 
toc, looks so distressed one half of her time, that I 
lose much of the enjoyment of the table left me from 
other unpleasant causes. If we saved any thing 
worth talking about, by boarding, I could put up with 
it; but I don’t see, so far, that there is any great 
advantage in it on the score of economy.” 

Mrs. Thompson thought it prudent to make no 
reply to her husband, who, after grumbling for half 
an hour or so, went off to bed. 

Three months had scarcely passed away, before 
Mrs. Thompson became thoroughly dissatisfied with 
her boarding house, and proposed a change. Any 
change Mr. Thompson thought would be advan- 
tageous; so after searching for nearly a month for 
another place, boarding was taken in an old estab- 
lished house at twenty-five dollars a week for servant 
and all. Here things, from long habit, and strict 
attention to order, went on smoothly enough. For 
the first week or two both Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
felt pretty much at ease, and the latter began to feel 
something of exultation at having at last demon- 
strated the advantages of boarding over housekeeping. 
The. children, however, about this time began to 
complain of their grievances. ‘They had to come to 
the second table, with several other masters and 
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misses, children of parents who were also boarding 
for comfort and economy’s sake, William was 
especially loud in his complaints of the overbearing 
tempers of one or two boys who eat at the table; 
and the greediness of others who picked up every 
nice thing for their own gratification. To satisfy the 
children, there was the same call for extras as at the 
other boarding house, and of course a corresponding 
charge. Mr. Thompson was nothing loth in the 
evening to take his share of the extra good things, 
nor of course did his wife deny herself. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that at the end of the first quarter when 
the bill of extras was sent in, it amounted to seventy- 
five dollars. 

While brooding, in no pleasant temper over this 
bill, one day after dinner, he was roused from his 
reverie by a loud noise and a confusion of voices and 
cries in the dining room. Among the voices he 
distinctly heard that of his son William. It was 
high and passionate. He ran down stairs, and on 
entering the dining room, found William struggling 
with another boy, a little larger than himself, the 
latter with a face almost black with passion, He 
had reached to the table for a knife just as Mr. 
Thompson entered, and was just in the act of dashing 
the blade into the side of his son, as Mr. Thompson 
struck his arm a violent blow, which threw the knife 
from his hand across the room. 

At the moment when Mr. Thompson struck the 
arm, the father of the boy entered, also attracted by 
the noise, and seeing only the blow, and not under- 
standing the reason, without asking a question, 
picked up a chair, and knocked Mr. Thompson down. 

Mr. Thompson was not the man to take such a 
salutation very meekly. Springing to his feet, he 
had his assailant by the throat in a moment. The 
other as quickly drew a knife, and but for the instant 
interference of others who had arrived at the scene 
of disorder, something serious would have been the 
consequence. ‘The parties were separated, and after 
mutual explanations and inquiries, it was agreed on 
both sides to drop the matter. 

It appeared that some dispute had arisen between 
William and the other boy, in consequence of one 
of them having helped himself too liberally to a 
favorite but scanty dish. Both lads were high tem- 
pered, and a quarrel soon ensued, which terminated 
as just mentioned. 

Mrs. Thompson was dreadfully alarmed when she 
ascertained the danger which both her husband and 
son had just escaped. William had to be taken to 
the first table with his father, as the boys still main- 
tained towards each other the most belligerent attitude. 
And Jane had her meals sent to her mother’s room, 
as she complained so bitterly of the hoggishness of 
the children at the second table, and said she never 
got half enough to eat. 

Two or three days passed in this way, when one 
evening Mrs. Thompson proposed to get another 
boarding house. 

«I have been looking out for one,” replied her 
husband, “and have to-day obtained a place that I 
think will suit us. Day after to-morrow we will 
move our things, and the day after go there ourselves.” 

«Indeed! then I’m delighted. I am afraid to 
stay here. That boy threatens to kill William, and 
William I find carries a knife in his pocket. I took 
it out to night after he went to bed. See here, what 
a long one!” 
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« A Spanish knife, as I live!” said Mr. Thompson, 
springing the blade with a sharp click. “ We can’t 
get away frum-here too soon.” 

« Whereabouts is the house, and who keeps it ?” 
asked Mrs. Thompson. 

“Tt is in street, and is kept by a very good 
lady, who will give all needful attention to our com- 
fort. I am sure you will be pleased with her.” 

« No doubt of it.” 

On the third day after this conversation, after the 
furniture of their chambers and parlor had been 
removed, a carriage drove up to the door for Mrs. 
Thompson and the children, who were soon dashing 
off in a pleasant humour at the idea of the change. 
In a few minutes the carriage drew up at a pleasant 
two story house, in the door of which stood Mr. 
Thompson, waiting to receive them. He had not 
looked so smiling and pleasant for many months. 

«“ Welcome home again, my dear!” he said, as his 
wife tripped lightly up the steps, followed by Betty 
with the infant, and William and Jane close in the 
Tear. 

« How is this?” exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, look- 
ing around her, as she entered the parlors. “ These 
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are all my own things! Husband, what does all this 
mean?” 

“Oh we are home again, ain’t we pa? do say 
quick!” cried Jane, hardly able to contain herself. 
“O I’m so glad! I’m so glad! ain’t you William?” 

« Indeed and I am that, I can tell you.” 

« And I am glad, too, dear husband!” said Mrs, 
Thompson, leaning her head upon the shoulder of 
her husband, while the tears started in her eyes, 
“There is no place like our own home, and silly 
enough was I to want to leave it.” 

« And I am glad too,” chimed in Betty. “Ida 
never staid with you this long, hadn’t I been all 
along in hopes that it would come back to this at 
last.” 

Mr, Thompson never heard any thing more about 
boarding; and to make home a pleasanter place for 
her husband, as well as for herself and children, his 
wife made herself thoroughly acquainted with all the 
particulars and duties of housekeeping. After this 
she found little trouble with servants, who are not 
half so independent, when they find that their mistress 
knows as much about culinary and household affairs 
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SELF-EDUCATING TEACHERS. 


BY MRS, LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY, 


In our great extent of territory, where so many 
teachers are required, it is necessary that some 
should be employed, who have not only been the sole 
architects of their own education, but are also pain- 
fully sensible of its incompleteness. It has been 
sometimes asserted that those alone, who have enjoy- 
ed high intellectual advantages, should aspire to the 
honour of instructing others. Filled as we are, with 
respect for the possessors of profound learning, and 
with pity, bordering on contempt, for the smatterers, 
who, assuming to be oracles, “ understand neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm,” it is impos- 
sible to look without deep interest, on that large class 
of industrious teachers, who gather around them the 
children of the peaceful villages, and secluded districts 
of our land. There is fraud in pretending to be an 
adept in sciences of which we are ignorant, a fraud 
which the more discriminating members of a school 
are quick to discover and prompt to reveal. 

Still, there is no reason why a teacher may not 
pursue, as a sort of companion with her pupils, some 
study which she may not have had opportunity pre- 
viously to acquire. She must, indeed, keep in ad- 
vance, and by more thorough research, be able, in a 
great measure, to obviate their difficulties, or satisfy 
their inquiries. She must put herself at their head, 
like the lawgiver of the chosen people, who was in 
all respects their leader, though the region they ex- 
plored was new: to both. 

Yet, this liberty of supplying the defects of educa- 
tion, after the important office of a teacher is assum- 
ed, by no means applies to the rudiments of know- 
ledge. These should be thoroughly committed, and 
combined with tact in imparting them, by every one 
who is ambitious of becoming a guide to the young 
mind. No female should be placed at the head of 
any school, however small in number, or obscure in 


locality, who is not well qualified to instruct in read- 
ing, orthography, writing, common needlework, and 
arithmetic. These attainments, however humble in 
the eye of many, are the substratum of all correct 
education, and much time and attention should be 
devoted to them. The teacher who thoroughly 
imparts these to the pupils under her care, and at 
the same time earnestly employs her intervals of lei- 
sure in acquiring higher branches of knowledge, per- 
forms a good work, both for others and for herself. 
Advancing in a sort of companionship with those 
entrusted to her charge, will not her sympathy with 
them be more entire ?—her appreciation of the obsta- 
cles which they must encounter, more clear and cor- 
rect ?—her forbearance more deep-seated and endur- 
ing? 

But, the whole of education is not the requisition 
of lessons, or the hearing of recitations. Moral 
training, the implantation of right opinions, principles 
and habits, are now conceded to be among its most 
important objects. For this part of her vocation, it 
is possible that the self-educating teacher may have 
derived some positive advantages. Let us inquire 
how those restricted circumstances, which obstruct 
the acquisition of the higher studies and accom- 
plishments, may yet have a favourable influence on 
the formation of character. 

Turn to the common scenery of life. Enter the 
school-room. Why does that boy deface his books, 
or waste his pens and pencils? Why are his volumes 
alternately his sport and his footstool? Is it not 
because he knows that his parents are able to pur- 
chase more? Why does he wander over their pages 
with a desultory glance, or the scowl of discontent? 
Have the luxuries of wealth enervated his mind, and 
made him count application a drudgery? Why does 
the boy at his side use with such economy his scanty 
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writing materials, and so carefully return his books to 
their place, when his task is finished? Perhaps he 
has been taught their value, by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing them. Why does he pursue his studies with 
unremitting zeal, and a cheerful countenance? Be- 
cause he considers it a privilege to be permitted to 
acquire knowledge, and his studies are but a recrea- 
tion from severer labours. His mind finds sweetness 
in the aliment that gives it strength, while his com- 
panion, like a prisoner, is anxious only to escape 
from durance. One, in toiling for knowledge, feels 
himself the indebted party ; the other, if he applies his 
mind, imagines that he has conferred a favour on 
parent or teacher, which entitles him to commenda- 
tion or reward. This diversity of motive necessarily 
produces diversity in trains of thought, habits of 
mind, and results of action. Who will have the 
advantage? If industry and application are of im- 
mense value throughout life, can that state of fortune 
be accounted an unmixed evil, which aids their im- 
plantation by the strong hand of necessity ? 

The mother, in humble life, all whose energies are in 
action for the comfort of her family, tells her daugh- 
ter that when she has discharged her part of the 
necessary work that devolves upon her, she shall 
have time to study her lesson. Does not the dili- 
gence which she puts forth in her household labour, 
give zest to the interval which she thus earns for 
her book? Has it not a tendency to assist her in 
the great science of the valuation of time? which we 
sometimes neglect to learn, until time is ours no 
longer, and we depart to return no more. Do not 
the obedience and patience thus called into exercise, 
aid the growth of that self-control, without which no 
person has a right to undertake the instruction of 
others? Is not the daughter of aristocracy, whose 
attention is so divided between a multitude of studies 
and accomplishments that she is e!most of necessity 
superficial, or desultory, more in danger of irritability, 
ennui, or nervous disorganization, those formidable 
foes to the success and well being of teachers? 

Why is yonder student at the University, lounging 
in the fashionable walks, displaying an expensive cos- 
tume, or contracting unnecessary debts? Why is he 
late at prayers, listless at recitations, satisfied only in 
the resorts of folly, vanity, or dissipation? Why does 
he return home, in love with indolence, tinctured 
with extravagance, or involved in debt? Was it be- 
cause he felt that his parents were rich, and bwlieved 
wealth to be a substitute both for science, and virtue ? 
Why does a youth from the same neighbourhood, 
perhaps, his inferior in talents, maintain the first 
standing in his class, and win the highest honours of 
the institution? What quickens his love of knowledge, 
brightens his brow with intelligence, and incites him 
to mark every hour with diligence, every day with 
duty? What enables him to bear privation with a 
noble hardiness of soul, to “scorn delights, and live 
laborious days?” Iseit not the consciousness that by 
his own exertions, he must stand or fall? Thus 
excited to perseverance, he ascertains the extent of 
his own powers, brightens them by exercise, and 
entrusts them “to the usurer,” that the Giver at his 
coming, may receive his own: while the indolent 
mind, weakened by indulgence, views knowledge as 
an “ austere man,” and committing its talent to the 
earth, finds its harvest to be the mildew and decay 
of its own powers. 

Where a taste for high literature exists, and the 


means of attaining it are not wholly precluded, me- 
diocrity of fortune, has been often found favourable 
to its acquisition. Would Johnson have attained his 
proud eminence in the realm of mind, without the 
prompting of necessity? Did he not express fervent 
gratitude, that the shaft of adversity had been ap- 
pointed to rouse him from the slumbers of indolence ? 
Is it probable that mankind would have been de- 
lighted with the eloquence of his “ Prince of Abys- 
sinia,” if affluence had enabled him to discharge the 
mournful debt of his mother’s obsequies? Did not 
the classic Beattie trace his ardour in literary pursuit, 
and his premature proficiency, back to the stimulus 
of his bursary at Aberdeen? and refer some of the 
most exquisite stanzas in his “ Minstrel,” to that 
period of seclusion and poverty, when he toiled as a 
village school-master and precentor, at the foot of 
the Grampian Mountains? Would the Ayrshire 
ploughman’s “ wild bird of heaven,” have displayed 
such changeful plumage, or attained such fitful, and 
fearless compass of tone, had it been caged, and 
pampered with lv».ury? 

May we not affirm that mediocrity of fortune, is 
favourable to virtue? Do not habits of self-denial, 
and self-control lead to moderated desires, and foster 
that contentment which is the secret of happiness ? 
A well regulated mind, by accustoming itself to pri- 
vation and sacrifice, is aided lightly to esteem selfish 
gratifications, and to cultivate those disinterested 
affections, which are among the elements of piety. 
Will not he, whose narrow possessions are the fruit 
of his own industry, be qualified to understand their 
intrinsic value, and inclined to avoid the vices by 
which they are scattered to the winds? It would 
seem as if he might skilfully graduate his expenses to 
his income, and studiously keep his spirit unhumbled 
by the embarrassments of debt, and unchilled by 
dread at the face of a creditor. Rational economy, 
while it supplies the means of rendering every 
man his due, is the basis of true charity, Pro- 
fuse expenditure is no friend to compassion, and how 
can he have a right to be liber-’ whose undischarged 
debts are rankling in his cw jence? Is not the 
sweet, inward voice of charity’‘»verpowered by the 
«cry of the labourers whose wages are kept back ?” 
while he whose industry has satisfied the claims of 
justice, may make glad the hearts of others, while his 
own reproaches him not. 

What so effectually teaches sympathy for our fellow 
creatures as having borne some share in the evils 
that they endure ?. Who with a warmer overflowing 
of heart, would impart bread to the hungry, or a 
garment to the shivering poor, than the man who 
had at some period of his life, felt their need, or 
learned their value, by the labour of acquiring them ? 
The old song says feelingly, 

“*Tis the poor man alone, 


When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel, a morsel will give.” 


In such gifts, however humble, there is more true 
charity than in the costly donations of pride, listening 
to hear itself applauded. Not the gifts which the 
rich man cast into the treasury, but the two mites 
of the self-denying, won the favouring notice of those 
pure eyes that read the heart. The spirit which has 
well endured trial and privation, must have a peculiar 
class of sympathies, with which those who have been 
enervated by luxury, intermeddle not; as the ancient 
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Israelites were incited to pity the stranger, by the 
keen remembrance of their own sorrows, in the house 
of bondage. If the happiness of any condition be 
computed by its tendencies to promote usefulness, by 
the energies which it awakens, the virtues and sym- 
pathies which it is adapted to cherish; many, who 
have been inclined to consider restricted circum- 
stances as an evil, will doubtless, in making up the 
account of life, bless that Almighty Disposer, who 
shielded them from the temptations, and enervating 
influences of wealth, “We bring not innocence 
into the world with us,” said the great Milton, « but 
rather impurity; that which purifies us is trial, and 
trial is by that, which is contrary.” 

Since the discipline of overcoming obstacles; arms 
the mind with energy and the soul with patience, it 
would seem an admirable preparation for those who 
are to instruct the young. The perseverance which 
they have themselves exercised, they will be apt to 
teach, ‘That sense of the value of time, which has 
been forced upon them by adverse circumstances, 
will more urgently excite those under their care, to 
gather up its golden fragments, and save even the 
dust, which it scatters from its swift pinions on their 
resistless rush to eternity. 

We, of course, make a distinction between self- 
educating and self-educated teachers; for the first 
does not necessarily imply the last, nor the last the 
first. For the self-educating, these remarks are 
principally intended ; for those, who by regular study, 
make advances in knowledge, for the sake of others, 


and in some measure, in their company. These 
keep alive within themselves, that habit of constant 
improvement, which the maxims of philosophers have 
so long toiled to impress upon the young. “ He is the 
most perfect man,” says the learned Bacon, “ who 
is the most susceptible of help, improvement, impres. 
sion, alteration.” Self-educating teachers are a 
living example to their pupils, of the unresting pro. 
gression which they require of them. They have no 
opportunity to settle upon their lees. The stagna. 
tion of purpose, which sometimes steals over those, 
who have been flattered for greater attainments, is 
unknown to them. Their intellect constantly awake 
to ascend the tree of knowledge scatters more dili- 
gently of its fruits to those who stand beneath, 
Probably, its own exertions preserve in it a freshness 
and vigour, which may enkindle them to new activity, 


“Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility.” 


Perhaps some analogy to this happy result may 
be traced in the mind, whose consciousness of the 
boundless regions of knowledge yet untravelled, 
prompts to unresting effort, and to profound humility, 
And may the large class of self-educating teachers, 
who bear as their motto—“not as though we had 
already attained, either were already perfect,”—be 
cheered by the smile of the country, to whom their 
faithful labours are so invaluable. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
LINES TO MY DAUGHTER MARY. 


Dear Mary, ’tis a father weaves, 
A chaplet for thy infant years; 
A fabric of the Sybil leaves, 
Of grief and joy, of hopes and fears, 


Thy life may wear a chequer’d hue, 
Though lighted now with glittering hope ; 
And clouds may float across the view, 
To dim thy smiling horoscope. 


Yet gaze thou on—though faint and far, 
Through lashes oft with weeping wet, 
Upon that mildly beaming star, 
On virtue’s forehead firmly set. 


Deceitful friends will glad thine eyes, 
While fortune smiles, or beauties bloom ; 


But soon, like gilded butterflies, 
They vanish at th’ approaching gloom. 


Then choose, my daughter from the few, 
To be thy fond companions here, 

Whose hearts are simple, pure and true, 
To innocence and virtue dear. 


A mother’s love no waning knows, 
In weal or woe "tis ever true; 
And like the sun at even’ close, 
Still shining on though hid from view— 


Oh, garner well her angel words, 
As pinions to thy spirit given, 
To bear it up as flight of birds, 
To rest its weary feet in heaven. 


$e 0 OBE BO re 


ALMSGIVING, 


The effect of charities which have only for their 
object the temporary relief of physical suffering, has 
a direct tendency to foster idieness and dependence. 
When the poor find they can have their necessities 
supplied by asking, they will soon leave off working. 
And they will bring their children up in the same 
habits. We were informed by a highly respectable 
lady, member of the “ Fragment Society,” that there 


were now depending on the charity of that Society 
paupers of the third generation—grandchildren of 
those who first received the bounty of the excellent 
ladies who established the charity. ‘Thus we, repub- 
licans, who refuse to tolerate hereditary honours of 
nobility, encourage the establishment of hereditary 
pauperism. H. 
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“The comparative rates of postage, on different descriptions 
of periodicals, seem to have been established in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner. We are at a loss to conceive why a maga- 
zine sheet should be subjected to a greater tax than that of a 
newspaper. We have not room to enlarge upon the subject, 
at present, as we could wish; but we hope that the attention 
of the publishers of magazines may be excited upon this point, 
and that concert of action secured, by which the necessary 
application to Congress may be made, may result in the 
remission of the extra rates now charged. There is no doubt 
that a memorial upon the subject would be favourably acted 
upon by that body.” 

The above, from The Ladies’ Companion, meets our views 
precisely : but there is another point, still more unjust. When 
the law regulating postages was made, newspapers were quite 
small affairs; now they are immense. The postage on them 
is not increased, but the postage on periodicals is. That is, 
they are not allowed to enlarge, without additional postage 
being charged. 

We are pleased to see that other magazines besides our own 
publish long stories. An article in the Court and Ladies’ Ma- 
gazine, for December, has a Tale entitled Edward IIL., and 
Countess of Salisbury, occupying sixty pages and not completed. 
We could publish it in forty. 

A Hint.—Our Book would arrive much earlier at each place 
of destination, if our time was not so much occupied in placing 
bills within the Books. 

In no Magazine, but this, either English or American, have 
we seen noticed, the astonishing resemblance between Dumas’ 
Paul Jones and Bulwer’s Sea Captain. 


The annexed are pleasant, and such are often received: 

“ Dover, Del. 

“Inclosed is $3, the amount of my present year’s subscrip- 
‘tion. Be so good as to send a receipt in the next number. 

y first is dated in 1833, and I think, as time advances with 

eady steps, so do your efforts increase to please. The Janu- 
ary number has pleased me much, and I sincerely hope that 
you may always meet with that patronage—that substantial 
kind which is so justly your due.” 

“ Sumpterville, Alabama.—I cannot close this letter without 
expressing my warm admiration for your continued exer- 
tions to please the numerous readers of the Lady's Book, 
and the sincere pleasure I have had in its perusal, during the 
past year, for which you have my hearty thanks and co- 
operating wishes, for its still more extensive circulation and 
perusal, as a justly merited reward for your endeavours to 
please ; also, for adding to, and forming a correct standard in 
literary taste and virtuous emulation.” 


Our kind friends of the Inquirer and Courier, and Saturday 
Evening Post, are finding fault with some persons in Georgia, 
for appropriating our well earned name. It certainly shows a 
lack of invention on the part of the Georgia gentleman; but 
it will only stimulate us to make our Book, if possible, still 
more worthy of perusal by the fair readers of the south. 


NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


It is always with satisfaction that we record advances made 
in the fine arts, but the feeling is heightened when we perceive 
ourselves indebted for them to native talent. We feel more 
particularly called upon to notice the new Musical Instrument 
in question, because it appears more exclusively adapted to 
those amateurs, for whose tastes we cater—the Ladies. It is 
the invention of Mr. Coleman, the well known professor on the 
Accordion, and he has given it the appropriate name of the 
Harmonic Lore. 

It is, in fact, a new modification and adaptation of the 


TABLE. 


accordion, an instrument which has for some time been known 
among us, and admired for the richness of its tone, and its 
susceptibility of varied expression in the hand of a skilful per- 
former. But an objection existed against it, and particularly 
on the part of the ladies, and that was its want of dignity, 
both in the method of holding and inflating it, which was any 
thing but graceful. These defects have yielded to the talent, 
musical as well as mechanical, of Mr. Coleman. He has in- 
closed his apparatus in the body of a graceful lute, which 
imparts to the tone great depth and mellowness, and the com- 
pass by far exceeds that of the simple accordion. On the face 
of the instrument is a double key-board, perfectly easy of ma- 
nagement by the right hand. Of these key-boards, the lower 
is an echo-stop, of peculiar beauty; the singular sweetness 
of which makes us realize those lines of old Herrick: 


“The magic touch of music doth most wound 
The soul, when it doth rather sigh than sound.” 


The left hand, rising and falling with a graceful motion, sup- 
plies the instrument with air, and, at the same time, com- 
mands four strings or stops, which form the lute. These stops 
produce the varied modifications of the tremolo, the shake and 
the swell. And yet, with all these capabilities, the instrument 
is no larger than the common guitar—quite as light and easy 
in the handling, and far more elegant, not to say striking, in 
its appearance. In performance, it rests, like the guitar, on 
the knee, or may be appended by a riband, round the neck ; in 
either way, it is well calculated to call forth a display of grace 
and elegance of execution. We augur every success to this 
ingenious and native invention. 
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Marian; or, a eg J Maid’s Fortune. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Harpers, New York: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Another delightful work from thé pen of Mrs. Hall. It 
gives us pleasure to praise this lady. Her writings, like those 
in our own Book, are remarkable for their moral and healthy 
tone. Who does not remember Uncle Horace, and that sweet- 
est of stories—The Bannow Post Man. Her tales, illustrative 
of the manners of her countrymen, are among her best efforts. 

Marian is full of humour and point—the dialogue sparkles 
with wit, and the interest of the book ceases not a moment 
from the first page to the last. 


Romance of Travel, or Tales of Five Lands. By N. P. Wil- 
lis. §. Colman: 1840. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Willis is one of our most agreeable writers. His style 
is lively and sparkling, and he sketches both scenes and cha- 
racters with a great deal of skill. The present collection 
contains several very exquisite novelettes. 
The Factory Boy. By Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols. Harper & Bro- 
thers: ie40. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
This work does not deserve the praises bestowed upon it. 
It is coarse and extravagant; without much pathos or ability 
of any kind. 


No. LXXXVI., to XCII. New 
k, 1840. 


Harpers’ Family ct 
or 

These six volumes contain Tytler’s Universal History, with 
an addition, bringing it down to the death of George ITII., by 
Rev. Dr. Nares. The valuable work of Professor Tytler has 
long been known to the public as a well digested, clear, and 
instructive performance, in which the narrative, arrangement 





and reflections are alike deserving of . In p 

ing this work through the medium of the Family Library, the 
Harpers have done an acceptable service to the reading public, 
especially as it is now rendered complete by the addition of 
the volume prepared by Dr. Nares. It is for sale at Carey & 
Hart's. 
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Memoirs and Reminiscences of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 
Lea & Blanchard, 1840. 

This is another added to the thousand works already written 
on the same inexhaustible theme. It is lively, pleasant, and 
anecdotal; full of spirited descriptions both of persons and 
events; and containing, along with a great deal that is familiar 
to every body, much that is quite new. Madame Tussaud, 
the author, was an artist of great celebrity in her day, and 
she seems to have possessed peculiar facilities for gathering 
the kind of information most likely to be of interest. The 
book abounds in interesting sketches. 


Se See Oe See: Lea & Blanchard, 


This Book purports to be a series of letters written by per- 
sons on board the Great Western, including passengers, &c., 
in characteristic style. It was written by the ingenious author 
of Sam Slick, and contains much of the humour and satire which 
mark that excellent production. Some passages of the present 
publication are rather broad. 


The Fright. 2 vols. Carey & Hart, 1840. 

Nan Darrell and the Squire, made for the writer of these 
volumes a reputation which her present efforts will not dis- 
credit. It is the best novel of the season but one, is an 
agreeable work, and will be generally admired. 


Trials of the Heart. 2 vols. Carey & Hart. 


This is another good book by a lady. It comprises a series 
of well written tales, in illustration of the affections. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fic. 1—A perfectly unique cloak, and more particularly 
adapted for the month of March, which, although a spring 
month, is apt sometimes to be very bleak. It is a garment 
holding a position betwixt and between—the remnant of win- 
ter and commencement of spring. It is of cream coloured 
cashmere, or silk lined with blue satin, bordered with a rouleau 
of the same, trimmed with blue silk cords and tassels of the 
same. Hat open shape, interior trimmed with morning glories, 
and exterior to suit the fancy. 

Fie. 2.—Dress of white cambric, figured with sprigs, trim- 
med with two flowers, edges worked with worsted to match 
the sprigs. Also, waist ribbon to match black lace scarf. 
Hat of white satin, trimmed with flowers. 

Fia. 3.—Walking or Carringe Costume.—Dress of gros de 
Naples, the fashion of the season, ornamented with two very 
deep flounces ; the lower one the deepest. Corsage half-high, 
with a flat collar, attached in front with a large brooch; long 
cloak mantelet of organdi, lined with pale pink or blue taffe- 
tas, and trimmed entirely round with very deep white lace. 
It may be tied in front with a pink silk cord and tassels to 
correspond with the lining. Hat of paille de riz, trimmed 
with pink; uoderneath the front isa garniture of full-blown 
roses. The hair is in bands, as far as the temples, the ends 
braided, and falling low at each side of the face (see plate.) 
A gold feronniere crosses the brow and encircles the head. 


CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS, 


Description of Rich Dresses lately worn at an entertainment 
in London. 

Countess of Wemyss and March—A magnificent train of 
sapphire. blue broche en d’or, lined with white satin, surround- 
ed with a garniture of blue satin, intermixed with gold lama, 
and bordered with a handsome blonde ; bodice and sleeves of 
blue broche en d'or to correspond, ornamented with an elegant 
blonde en suite; stomacher of white satin and gold broche; 
petticoat of rich white satin, superbly embroidered en tablier. 
Head dress, a plume of ostrich feathers, magnificent lappets 
of gold blonde ; ornaments, diamonds and amethysts. 

Baroness L. Rothschild—A Court dress, composed of a rich 


white watered silk, trimmed, en tablier, with silver blond® 
revert; train of rich pink brocade, with silver bouquets, and 
lined with white satin; body and sleeves richly trimmed with 
silver blonde. Head dress, plume of feathers, silver blonde 
lappets, and diamonds. 

Lady Lucy Clive—Manteau of rich pink and white brocaded 
satin, lined with white satin, and trimmed round with a wide 
frill of blonde, headed with a rouleau of satin, under a puffing 
of net ; corsage of the same, handsomely trimmed with blonde 
net and riband; a very rich white satin petticoat, tastefully 
festooned, en tablier, with tulle and riband. Head dress, fea. 
thers and blonde lappets ; ornaments, a profusion of diamonds, 

Countess of Mexborough.—Dress of rich lilac and fawn. 
coloured satin, trimmed with festoons of deep blonde; train to 
correspond, lined with lilac satin, and superbly trimmed with 
festoons of blonde, the whole of British manufacture. Head 
dress, plume of white feathers, diamonds, and amethyst. 

Aprons are in very great vogue; in our April Fashions we 
will give a beautiful one. The majority of those worn are 
of plaided taffetas, trimmed either with black fringe or black 
lace, they are also made in mowsseline de lain, a plain 
ground embroidered in coloured silks with bouquets of flowers. 
Where an apron is worn in neglige, it is frequently of plain 
gray silk, with a narrow embroidery in rose colour, on a plain 
blue ground. Some are also seen of muslin, trimmed with lace, 
and lined with rose or blue sarsnet. 

Gold pencils suspended to the neck, with a fine gold chain, 
are now much worn. 

The Figures in this number, and those that will be pub- 
lished in the next, comprise the whole variety of Spring 
fashions. There will be in all fourteen figures. Publishing 
as we do, fashions every month, coloured and plain, it gives 
our subscribers an advantage for variety which is not fur- 
nished by any other publication. 

Parasots ror Oren Carriaces.—They are perfectly cal- 
culated for that purpose, of a very small size, and with folding 
sticks, so that they may be used to shade the face as a fan; 
they are composed of pou de soie. Some are trimmed with 
fringes; others have an embroidered border. 


Spring Saawts.—Those of China crape are expected to he 
the most in favour this summer; they are, without disput’, 
the most elegant of all the fancy shawls that have appearet 
for some years. They are embroidered in superb patterns 
quite a novel kind ; instead of being figured in the loom, thiy 
are embroidered in silk, and without any wrong side. 

Ripine Hasitrs.—The corsages differ, for though they are 
always tight, some are made buttoned from top to bottom, 
and others with large lapels; friiled shirts are indispensadle 
with these latter ; the jackets are short and not very full, the 
skirt is of the usual width and length, and the sleeves tight. 
The cloth that these habits are composed of must be of a very 
slight kind, either black or blue. Habits made with the cor- 
sage closed down the front have it fastened, and buttons 
placed at regular distances, through which the high shirt is 
seen; it is plaited like that of a man's, and trimmed with lace. 
The sleeve is tight, and the jacket very long. These habits 
may be made in ¢asimier,or in double merino. Some also are 
made with the skirt composed of either of these materials, and 
the corsage of velvet. 
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NEW RECEIPT TO MAKE LAVENDER WATER AND 
LAVENDER VINEGAR, 


Take two ounces of freeh lavender spikes, put them into 
wide mouthed bottle, which must be well stopped, and pour 
upon them a quart of spirits of wine at thirty-two degrees. 
Let them steep a month, and then filter through filtering 
paper. Dried lavender does not answer so well as the fresh. 

Lavender Vinegar.—Take three pounds of fresh lavender 
spikes, let them steep during one month in four quarts of strong 
vinegar ; filter through paper. 

They are both delightfully refreshing for the toilette, in 
warm weather. Rosemary vinegar is made in the same W2J, 
and is also very agreeable. 
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